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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  my  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  present  Geoloj^ical  ap- 
pearances of  our  Earth,  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  Crea- 
tion, the  only  certain  means  that  appeared  to  me,  were,  the 
adoption  of  that  construction  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis, 
which  I  have  stated  uy  a  part  of  this  Work,  and  it  will  he 
seen  by  an  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review  of  April  last, 
inserted  below,  that  this  construction  has  been  confirmed 
and  sanctioned  by  the  vvritin<^s  of  Professor  Buckland,  Doc- 
tors Pusey  and  Chalmers,  Bishop  Gleig,  and  other  eminent 
Divines.  These  authorities  have  removed  the  diffidence  I 
had  lonj»  felt  to  publish  a  different  construction  from  what 
has,  hitherto,  prevailed. 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  work  was  composed  be- 
tween the  years  1819  and  18-25.  The  writings  of  the  above 
reverend  gentlemen  were  published,  I  believe,  several  years 
afterwards  and  none  of  them  had  been  perused  by  me,  until 
a  few  days,  since,  when  I  met  with  the  Review  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatise  of  Doctor  Buckland. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  I  presented  a  prospectus  of  the 
work  to  Archdeacon  Mountain,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec. The  former  kindly  ".omplimented  me  on  it,  and  the 
latter  recommended  my  publishing  it  in  London,  for  which 
f  was  soon  to  embark.  I  arrived  there  in  October  of  same 
year,  and  presented  the  prgspectus  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  from  whom  I  received  a  note  by  which  he  was 
pleased  to  commend  the  design  of  the  work.  I  subsequently 
presented  the  prospectus  lo  several  of  the  principal  Book- 
sellers, who,  on  learning  that  the  size  of  the  work  would 
be  that  of  a  pamphlet,  informed  me,  that  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising was  so  great,  that  no  pamphlet  would  pay  it,  and  my 
circumstances  preventing  me  from  incurring  that  expense, 
I  gave  up  the  intention  of  publishing. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Fairholme  was  publishing  a  theological  work  connected 
with  geology,  and  I  enclosed  to  him  a  copy  of  the  prospec- 
tus, and  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him,  dated  Oct.  14, 
1833,  he  says,  "  With  regard  to  the  Creation  of  our  earth 
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or  of  the  sun,  and  othpr  momhcrs  of  the  Sohir  System,  I 
liave  neither  Ibund  in  the  work  of  any  writer,  nor  can  I 
conceive  the  snuilU'st  ojruunds  on  which  to  form  a  consistent 
theory,  nor  indeed  do  f  conceive  that  it  heloni^s  to  the 
science  of  j^eolo^y  iit  all.*  Scrii)tnre  has  given  us  no  in- 
siirht  into  it.  The  e\istin<;  laws  of  natures  are  equally  silent, 
and  yet,  these,  latvs  must  have  existed  from  the  Iteginning.^' 
l-fe  then  assumes,  "•  that  tlu;  fijranite  mass  has  been  formed 
before  the  existence  of  ors^anized  beiniijs,  as  their  remains 
are  never  fouml  in  it,"  an  o{)inion  which,  1  think,  the 
reader  will  find  answered  in  note  2(1  of  this  work  ;  and  the 
assertion,  that  neither  scripture  nor  the  laws  of  nature  <!;ive 
any  insi<i;ht  into  t!ie  Creation,  appeared  to  me  so  futile,  that 
I  have  inserted  the  above  extract,  solely  to  prove,  that  the 
system  I  had  Ibrmed,  had  not,  at  the  date  of  that  letter,  been 
yet  made  by  any  other  writer. 

By  the  followini];  extract  from  the  Bridj^ewater  Treatise 
of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Buckland,  published  Ions;;  since  the  date 
of  Mr.  Fairholme's  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  that  my  construc- 
tion of  the  1st  verse  of  Genesis,  has  been  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  by  the  authorities  mentioned  above. 

And  havin<^  presented  my  prospectus  to  the  persons  above 
named,  and  also  to  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle-street, 
London,  in  1833,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  myself  to  claim  the 
oriirinating  of  that  construction,  by  which  the  <;eneral  ap- 
pearance of  gradual  deposition  m  the  o;cology  of  the  earth, 
(whose  diameter  must,  accordins^  to  the  modern  geologists, 
have  existed  millions  of  years)  will,  as  w'ell  as  this  supposed 
age,  be  now  reconciled,  and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
Mosaic  account. 
^       Extract  from  the  Review  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

"  If  there  arc  any  lovers  of  science  yet  ignorant  of  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  llic  field  which  Geology  Jias  laid  open — of  the  in- 
tensity and  variety  of  interest  by  wliich  those  who  explore  it  are 
repaid — here  is  a  work  to  astonish  and  delight  them.  If  there  are 
any  persons  yet  deterred  from  the  study  of  this  fascinating  sci- 
ence, by  the  once  prevalent  notion,  that  the  facts,  or  theories  if 
you  will,  that  it  teaches,  tend  to  weaken  the  belief  in  revealed 
religion,  by  their  apparent  inconsistency  with  the  scriptural  ac 
count  of  the  creation  of  the  globe — Jicre,  in  the  work  of  a  dignitary 
the  church,  writing ea:  ca-thedra,  from  the  headquarters  of  ortho- 
doxy,  they  will  find  the  amplest  assurances  that  their  impression 
is  not  merely  erroneous,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth  :  frr 
that,  while  its  discoveries  arc  not  in  any  degree,  at  variance  with 

*  In  this  he  was  right,  it  belongs  to  the  science  of  Cosmogony 
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(he  correct  intcrj)rctation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  thore  cxmn 
no  science  which  can  produce  more  powerful  evidence  in  support 
of  natural  religion — noncwhich  will  be  found  a  more  potent  aux- 
iliary to  revelation,  by  exalting  our  conviction,  of  the  pow«r, 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed,  with  a  view  of  recon- 
ciling the  phenomena  of  geology,  with  the  brief  account  of  erra- 
tion  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  others.  It  hug 
been  plausibly  stated,  that  the  Six  Days  of  Creation  must,  each 
of  them,  be  understood  to  imply,  not  as  now,  a  single  revolution 
of  the  Globe,  but  some  other  cyclic  period  of  unknown  extent. — 
Dr.  Buckland,  however,  prefers  that  explanation  which  is  sup. 
ported  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Pusey,  the  Regius  Profcssftr 
of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  and  has  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Bishop  Gleig,  and  other  eminent  contemporary  divines, — namely, 
that  the  phrase  employed  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  '  In  t/te 
beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,'  may  refer  to 
an  epoch  antecedent  to  the  •  first  day,'  subsequently  spoken  of  in 
the  fifth  verse,  and  that,  during  this  nidefinitc  interval,  comprising 
perhaps,  millioua  and  millions  of  years,  all  the  physical  operations 
disclosed  by  geology  were  going  on.  Many  of  tne  Fathers  quot- 
ed  by  Professor  Pusey,  appear  to  have  thus  interpreted  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sacred  history,  understanding  from  it,  that  a 
considerable  interval  took  place  between  the  original  creation  of 
the  universe^  related  in  the  first  verse,  and  that  scries  of  events  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  third  and  following  verses. 

•  Accordingly,'  says  Professor  Pusey,  '  in  some  old  editions 
of  the  English  Bible,  where  there  are  no  divisions  into  versos, 
you  actually  find  a  break  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  the  second 
verse  ;  and  in  Luther's  Bible  (Wittenburg,  1557)  you  have  in  ad- 
dition, the  figure  X  placed  against  the  third  verse,  as  being  th< 
beginning  of  the  account  of  the  creation  on  the  first  day.  TIuh 
is  just  the  sort  of  confirmation  which  one  wished  for,  because, 
though  one  would  shrink  from  the  impiety  of  bending  the  Ian- 
guage  of  God's  Book  to  any  other  than  its  obvious  meaning,  we 
cannot  help  fearing  lest  we  might  be  unconsciously  influenced  by 
the  floating  opinions  of  our  own  day,  and  therefore  turn  the  more 
anxiously  to  those  who  explained  Holy  Scripture  before  these 
theories  existed.' — Note,  p.  25. 

Thus  all  difficulty,  arismg  from  the  immense  antiquity  of  tho 
Globe  attested  by  Geology,  is  at  once  removed.  The  circum- 
stances related  in  the  succeeding  verses  must  be  understood  a« 
referring  to  those  immediate  changes  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  man.— Just  as  the  facta 
disclosed  by  astronomy,  without  detracting  ought  from  the  credit 
of  the  inspired  historian,  prove,  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
planetary  bodies  must  have  existed  previous  to  the  *  fourth  day,' 
on  which  he  first  mentions  them  as  *  made,'  or  appointed  to  serve 
the  ofEce  of  *  signs  and  seasons,  and  days  and  years ;'  so  Geology 
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in  no  degree  contradicts  the  real  mcanini;f  of  the  text,  by  pro- 
f.laiming  the  fact,  that  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  were 
peopled  by  hving  creatures  for  innumerable  ages  before  the  epoch 
in  the  world's  history — which  the  sacred  historian  alone  contem- 
plates." 

Under  the  sanction  of  this  confirmation  of  the  construc- 
tion I  had  put  on  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  in  my  original 
manuscript,  formed  between  1819  and  1825,  (and  which  is 
now  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  notes  containing 
an  account  of  the  late  geological  discoveries,  and  observa- 
tions upon  them,)  I  now  present  this  work  to  the  public  of 
Canada,  and  conclude  this  preface  with  the  sublime 
description  of  Eternal  Wisdom  given  us  in  the  8th  chapter 
of  Proverbs  ;  which,  I  trust,  will  justly  apply  to  the  great 
additional  light  which  the  modarn  discoveries  in  pneumatic 
science  are  enabled  to  confer  on  the  Cosmogony  of  the 
Creation. 

♦'  The  Lord  posscHscd  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before 
his  works  of  old. — v.  22. 

"  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  tluj 
earth  was. — v.  23.  (Say  before  the  Combustion  of  the  Gasscs,  as 
shown  in  this  work. — p.  31  and  32.) 

"  When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  fortli ;  when  there 
were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. — v.  24.  (At  the  Com- 
bustion of   the  Gases,  as  shown  in  this  work. — p.  31  and  32.) 

"  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  ;  when  ho  set  a 
compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth." — v.  27.  (After  the  Com- 
bustion of  the  Gases,  as  shown  in  this  work. — p.  31  and  32.) 


HENRY  TAYLOR. 


Toronto,  Nov.  22,  1836. 
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5iNCK  the  printino;  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  Work,  I  have 
met  with  several  publications  of  hij?li  scientific  character, 
confirmative  of  the  System  of  Creation  I  had  ventured  to 
offer  to  the  World.  Extracts  from  these  will  be  found  in- 
serted in  the  Body  of,  and  in  the  Notes  to,  this  second  Edi- 
tion. 

Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  1st 
vol.  p.  375,  says  "  Scientific  men  have  traced  the  consti- 
tuent substances  of  our  Globe  to  sixty  or  more  simple  Bo- 
dies, which  at  present  rank  as  Elements,  because  tliey  are 
not  further  decomposable,  and  these  appear  to  have  consti- 
tuted our  Primordial  Rocks  ;  but,  there  are  abundant  rea- 
sons for  surmising,  that  they  are  not  the  primitive  Elements 
of  Material  Nature  ;  and  therefore,  until  they  can  be  re- 
solved into  the  particles  or  substances  which  are  so,  we  shall 
not  attain  those  perceptions  of  the  original  composition  of 
our  multifarious  Earth,  which  will  present  the  deciding  and 
satisfactory  truth.     We  must  know  what  Silica,  Alumina, 
Magnesia,  Lime,  Carbon,  Iron,  and  other  Metals  and  pri- 
mitive components  of  Minerals  intrinsically  are,  before  we 
can  actually  discern  the  Processes  of  the  succession,  the 
causations,  the  agencies,  the  laws  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  primary  and  secondary  masses  were  originally 
formed.     The  acquisition  of  this  further  information  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  in  the  last  century  ;  but,  hu- 
man sagacity  and  industry  are  now  exploring  what  is  un- 
known, so  perseveringly,  and  so  successfully,  that  every 
month  may  bring  us  the  information,  that  some  diligent 
analyst  in  some  country  or  other,  may  be  drawing  from  Na- 
ture, those  great  secrets  of  her  Primordial  Chemistrj'^,  which 
have  hitherto  been  impervious  and  inaccessible." 

Now,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  have  given 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  eminent  Botanists  and  Che- 
mists, in  support  of  oui  Theory,  and  to  prove  the  power  of 
the  functions  of  vegetation  to  produce  many  of  the  sub- 
stances above  mentioned,  and  we  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
that  the  remainder  may  equally  well  have  been  produced 
thereby,  and  by  the  animals  of  the  Primeval  Ocean^  since 
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$ome  marine  animals  are  well  known  to  secrete  the  lime  o! 
which  their  shells  are  composed,  and  the  Islands  formed  by 
the  Coral  Insect,  equal  in  length  one  eighth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  Earth.    The  basis  of  almost  all  the  primary  earths 
have  lately  been  found  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  be  me- 
tallic, and  in  note  first  of  this  second  edition,  it  will  be  seen 
from  Sharon  Turner's  work,  that  several  metals  are  pro- 
duced by  these  functions  of  vegetation.     If  this  power  bo 
allowed  by  scientific  men  to  these  functions  of  Terrestrial 
vegetables,  we  certainly  may,  by  the  clearest  rules  of  in- 
duction, believe  they  were  also  possessed  by  the  Marine 
vegetable  kingdom  of  the   Primeval  Oceans  of  Genesis,* 
and  most  likely  in  a  higher  degree,  for  the  great  end  of 
producing  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  have  then  a 
palpable  way  of  accounting  for  these  productions,  namely 
the  continual  labour  of  some  species  of  the  Marine  animals 
during  life,  and  the  deposition  of  the  Marine  vegetable  and 
Animal  kingdom  after  death  ;  and  accordingly  most  of  the 
(Jeolojrical  bodies  we  are  enabled  to  analyze  are  found  to 
contain  the  same  materials  as  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  afford. 

If  therefore,  this  Theory  of  the  power  of  the  vital  func- 
tions of  vegetation  and  animalization  be  sustained,  we  trust 
we  shall  have  come  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  "  Si- 
lica, Alumina,  Magnesia,  Lime,  Carbon,  Iron,  and  the  other 
metals  and  primitive  compounds  of  the  minerals  intrinsically 
are  :"  for,  if  the  functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  be 
allowed  to  have  produced  these  substances  in  the  Oceanic 
waters  of  Genesis,  they  must  have  produced  them  from  the 
elements  which  surrounded  them,  namely,  Oxygen,  Azote, 
Hydrogen,  Caloric,  Light  and  Electricity  blended  together 
by  the  vital  principle  of  the  vegetable  and  animal,  in  pro- 
portions of  vast  variety,  and  by  which  variety  the  separate 
characteristics  of  these  different  substances  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  for,  to  show  the  wonderful  effect  of  variety  in  the 
proportion  of  the  Elements  of  bodies,  we  find,  that  Oxygen 
and  Azote  combined  in  one  proportion,  form  the  atmosphere 
we  breathe  and  live  in  ;  but,  the  same  elements  combined 
in  another  proportion,  produce  the  strong  and  deleterious 
acid  Aqua  Fortis  or  Nitric  Acid.     I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
believe,  that  by  our  theory  of  the  formations  from  the  Wa- 
ters of  Genesis,  we  shall  be  able  in  Sharon  Turner's  own 
words  «  actually  to  discern  the  processes  of  the  succession, 

*  Sodium,  one  of  the  new  metals  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
is  contained  in  all  marine  vegetables. 
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the  casnations,  tho  af!:oncips,  the  laws,  and  tlio  prlnciploi 
ou  which  the  priiniiry  iuui  secondary  masses  w»'ro  orii^iiially 
tormed,"  and  that  these  processes  will  be  brought  to  Li^rht 
by  our  Theory  ol"  the  Earth. 

To  our  construction  of  the  true  inf«*rprptation  of  the  first 
verse  of  (jJenesis  in  paij^e  'i7,  we  have,  in  note  M  of  this 
edition,  v^iveii  extracts  frou)  a  recent  pul)lication  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Doctor  Chahners,  who  has  ado[)ted  our  construc- 
tion of  thai  verse. 

In  note  4th,  we  also  quote  from  Doctor  Clarke's  Com- 
mentaries in  further  conlirmation  oi'our  construction  of  said 
verse. 

In  note  7th  to  t!iis  edition,  we  liave  the  cjreat  satisfadion 
of  fijivinj?  the  sanction  of  the  oj)inion  of  Mr.  Arago,  oiu; 
of  the  leadiii«5  Astronomers  of  the  present  day,  to  our  sys- 
tem of  the  Creation,  as  far  as  regards  the  formation  of  the 
earth  ;  first,  by  the  condensation  of  its  wat(Ms,  from  aqu(  otis 
vapor,  and  the  sul)se(|uent  foriiiation  of  its  solid  parts,  and 
organic  formations.  We  have,  indeed,  since  the  j)ublica- 
tion  of  the  first  edition  of  our  work,  received  the  verbal 
and  written  approbation  of  it  from  men  of  science,  and  com- 
petent judges  in  these  Provinces  ;  but,  the  confirmation  of 
the  system  by  so  eminent  a  Philosopher  of  Europe,  is  pecu- 
liarly grateful. 

In  page  44,  I  have  in  this  edition,  ventured  an  idea  of 
the  design  intended  by  the  Creator,  to  be  effected  by  the 
internal  fires  of  the  earth,  namely,  the  end  of  hardening  the 
geological  bodies,  which  must  originally  have  been  depo- 
sited from  the  waters  in  a  soft  and  humid  state,  and  although 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  these  Fires  solely  in  a  terrific 
point  of  view,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  add  one  more 
indication  of  Divine  Wisdom,  in  the  final  preparation  of  our 
globe,  for  sustaining  the  immense  velocity,  and  unceasing 
continuity  of  its  double  motions  through  the  regions  of  space. 

At  the  close  of  our  Theory  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  means 
of  supplying  the  waste  of  his  light  and  heat,  we  have 
added,  in  this  second  edition,  some  observations  on  the  ideas 
stated  by  Doctor  Herschell,  on  the  opaqueness  of  the  Sun, 
and  on  the  spots  that  appear  on,  or  adjacent  to  his  surface  ; 
and  it  will  be  for  men  of  science,  should  our  Theory  meet 
their  perusal,  to  form  their  own  judgment  thereon,  and  also, 
on  the  questions  we  have  proposed  to  them  on  this  subject. 

In  note  5th  to  this  edition,  we  have  commented  on  Doctor 
Buckland's  opinion  that  vegetable  and  animal  life  did  not 
exist  previously  to  the  transition  or  secondary  formations  of 
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the  Earth.  And  we  trust  to  have  shewn,  that  as  all  traces 
of  shells  and  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed  by  a  heat 
less  than  is  required  for  the  fusion  of  the  rocks  that  had 
contained  them,  so,  the  non  existence  of  life  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  creation  cannot  be  sustained  ;  but  that,  as  it  is 
nighly  probable  the  internal  fires  were  then  much  more  fre- 
quent and  extensive,  so  all  appearances  of  the  more  ancient 
remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  must  have  been  com- 
pletely obliterated  and  destroyed.  The  recent  discoveries 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  Galvanic  Experiments  on 
the  primary  earths,  appear  too,  to  confirm  the  probability  of 
our  Theory.  The  Granite  mass  is  mostly  composed  of  these 
primary  earths,  which  he  has  found  to  consist  of  metallic 
bases,  united  to  oxygen  in  a  solid  state.  Now  Oxygen  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  constituents  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  The  basis  of  several  metals  also,  we  trust  to 
have  shewn  in  our  work,  are  the  produce  of  the  vegetable 
process.  Mr.  Good,  in  his  Book  of  Nature,  page  239,  says, 
"  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Albumen  and 
Fibrine  are  substances  formed  by  the  action  of  the  living 
principle,  out  of  the  common  materials  of  the  food,  and  that 
it  is  probable  the  lime  found  in  the  bones  and  other  parts,  is 
produced  in  the  same  manner." 

Now,  while  it  is  illowed  by  all  Geologists  of  modern  date, 
that  these  functioi  s  of  life  have  had  so  great  a  share  in  the 
formation  of  th<we  parts  of  the  Geological  bodies,  which  are 
accessible  to  our  examination,  we  may,  it  appears  to  me, 
conclude  by  reasonable  induction,  that  the  same  mighty 
engine  of  formation  has  been  employed  from  the  "begin- 
ning" to  construct  the  entire  diameter  and  circumference 
of  the  earth,  more  especially,  as  we  know  of  no  agencies 
equal  to  the  vital  functions  and  their  deposits,  for  producing 
formations,  and  I  trust  to  have  shewn  also,  in  Note  5,  to 
this  Edition,  that  the  idea  of  the  incandescence  of  the  Earth, 
will  not  render  this  Theory  untenable. 

In  note  6th  of  this  edition,  will  be  found  an  extract  from 
Good's  Book  of  Nature,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  im- 
mortal Newton  is  stated,  on  the  subject  of  an  etherial  and 
elastic  medium,  pervading  all  space  m  the  heavens ;  which 
opinion,  we  consider  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  that  part  of 
our  system  relating  to  the  mode  by  which  the  Sun's  waste 
of  liwht  and  heat  may  be  replenished. 

I  nave  now  solely  to  present  this  second  edition  to  the 
public,  relying  with  confidence  on  their  candid  perusal  of  it ; 
and  hoping,  that  I  shall  have  at  least  gained  one  end,  that 
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of  exalting  the  utility  of  the  sciences  on  which  I  have 
formed  this  system  of  creation,  towards  enabling  us  to  dis- 
cover more  fully,  the  wisdom  of  the  First  Cause  in  his 
Creation. 

In  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  eartn,  we  have  stated  an  idea,  that  "  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  their  eternal  tendency  to 
form  new  combinations  of  matter,  offer  a  proof  also,  of  the 
distinct  destined  existence,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  of  man."  (See  pages  80  and  81.)  If  this  induction 
be  just,  we  may  infer  from  our  reason,  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, and  it  may  perhaps  offer  a  consolatory  confirmation 
of  the  revealed  religion,  that  its  promises  are  found  consistent 
with  our  reasoning  powers  ;  and  with  the  inductions  of 
science.  And  I  ardently  hope,  that  this  power  o*'  the  sci- 
ences, may  tend  to  lead  many  of  the  rising  generation  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  thereof,  and  a  zeal  for  their  future  ad- 
vancement, in  f.;rtherance  of  greater  and  glorious  discoveries 
of  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  our  Creator. 


HENRY  TAYLOR* 


Quebec,  March,  1840. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
I  have  found  that  the  celeL)rated  Hutton,  as  is  stated  by- 
Keith,  was  of  opinion,  that  all  the  geological  bodies  of  the 
earth,  had  been  formed  by  "  marine  exuviae  or  remains." 
It  is  satisfactory  to  have  this  part  of  the  theory  of  the  earth, 
which,  previous  to  my  seeing  this  opinion,  I  had  formed  and 
presented  to  the  world,  sanctioned  by  so  great  an  authority. 
But  Hutton 's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  being  adverse  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  he  drew  upon  himself  much 
obloquy  from  the  supporters  of  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  a  due  consideration  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  had 
not  occurred  to  him  ;  as,  most  probably,  his  sagacious  mind 
would  have  discovered,  how  completely  the  explanation  we 
have  in  our  theory  given  of  that  verse,  will  give  the  length 
of  time  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  geologists,  the 
various  formations  of  the  globe  require. 

Many  of  the  modern  geologists,  however,  who  had  pub- 
lished their  works  previous  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland's 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  in  which  the  above  construction  of 
the  first  verse  of  Genesis  is  assumed,  or  who,  having  not 
yet  sufficiently  contemplated  that    construction,  so  as  to 
adopt    it  themselves,  and,  probably,  not  willing  to  come 
into  collision  with  the  sacred  writings  ;  these  geologists,  I 
say,  have  now  abandoned  the   practice    of  forming  any 
theory  of  the  earth  at  all,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  col- 
lection of  geological  facts.     Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  if, 
on  a  due  consideration  of  the  facts  which  botany,  chemistry, 
pneumatics  and  geology  present  us  with,  it  be  conceived, 
that  by  a  just  combination  of  these  facts,  we  can  by  fair 
induction  and  analogy,  gain  an  insight  into  the  most  mys- 
terious operations  of  Nature,  and  of  the  laws  which  it« 
omnipotent  Creator  may  have  established  for  these  opera- 
tions ;  there  is  then  no  just  cause  why  such  a  combination 
of  these  scientific  facts  should  not  be  attempted  ;  there  is  no 
just  reason  why  the  human  mind  should  be  fettered  in  the 
profoundly  interesting  science  of  Cosmogony  more  than  in 
any  other.     There  is   not,  perhaps,  in  the  vast  range  of 
Nature's  works,  one  which  excites  in  the  mind  a  greater 
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degree  of  mysterious  wonder,  than  the  inspection  of  the 
rocky  formations  of  the  earth.  The  perfect  order  in  the 
movements  ofthe  heavenly  bodies,  their  surprising  distances 
and  magnitudes,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  more  grand  and  sublime 
description  ;  but  the  rocky  formations  belong  to  our  own 
domain,  and  however  some  may  call  in  question  the  vast 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  yet,  of 
the  enormous  depths,  breadths  and  lengths  ofthe  formations 
of  our  earth,  we  have  the  direct  evidences  of  sight  and 
touch. 

What  are  the  agencies  by  which  the  Creator  has  formed 
these  mysterious  productions  ,  is  therefore  the  silent  ques- 
tion which  every  close  observer  of  nature  asks  himself. 
And,  accordingly,  numerous  theories,  not  only  ofthe  crust 
of  the  earth,  but  of  the  earth  itself,  have  long  since  been 
offered  to  mankind.  Many  of  these,  however,  being  founded 
only  on  the  imaginative  conceptions  of  ingenious  men, 
have  not  maintained  their  ground.  None  of  them,  I  believe, 
hut  Hutton,  as  before  mentioned,  and  a  few  of  the  German 
geologists  have  offered  any  tangible  mode  of  formation 
which  the  Deity  may  have  chosen,  for  the  production  of 
the  entire  body  ofthe  geological  formations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  I  have  stated  that  my  object  in  forming  my  con- 
struction of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  was,  to  be  enabled  to 
jeconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  with  the  time  said 
hy  the  modern  geologists  to  be  required  for  these  formations 
— having  done  this,  my  next  wish  was  to  enquire  what 
})hysical  laws  the  Creator  had  chosen  to  produce  them. 
By  physical  laws  they  are  undoubtedly  formed,  as  far  as 
we  have  access  to  examine  them  ;  and  we  have  the  power- 
ful sanction  of  every  part  of  nature,  to  conclude  by  analogy 
that  the  entire  diameter  ofthe  globe  is  equally  so.  By  the  6th, 
7th  and  9th  verses  of  the  1st  of  Genesis,  we  find  the  earth 
was  covered  by  the  waters  until  the  time  of  the  separation. 
We  have  therefore  just  right  to  conclude  it  was  formed  in 
those  waters  of  Genesis,  and,  accordingly,  as  stated  by  one 
of  the  best  modern  geologists — "  Every  part  of  the  earth, 
every  continent  and  every  island  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  marine  productions." 

Our  theory  is  founded  on  these  scriptural  and  geological 
facts  ;  and  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  competent  powers 
(»f  the  vegetable  and  animal  deposits  and  labors  ofthe  marine 
animals  of  the  ocean  to  produce  these  formations  of  the 
earth,  in  the  known  and  established  fact,  of  an  extent  of 
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land  more  than  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  being  formed  by  a  few  species  of  marine  insects,  for 
the  Coral  Islands  and  reefs  of  the  Indian  Sea  and  Pacific 
Ocean  are  1,500  miles  long  by  60  or  70  broad. 

In  the  course  of  my  journies  through  this  province,  to 
olier  my  works  for  sale,  I  am  happy  to  state,  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  appear  to  be  duly  impressed  with  a 
belief  in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  indeed  I  have  met  with 
some  who  seemed  to  think  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation 
required  no  support.  These  were,  however,  generally 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  authenticated  geological  facts. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  many  of  the  formations  have  been 
(jfoduced  by  gradual  deposition  from  the  waters  ;  and  must 
have  required  a  period  for  that  deposition  immensely  greater 
than  that  since  the  creation,  being  near  6,000  years. 

Some  modern  geologists  claim  indeed  millions  of  years 
for  these  formations  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  trust, 
we  can  thoroughly  satisfy  these  claims  by  the  construction 
of  the  1st  verse  of  Genesis,  now  sanctioned  by  the  eminent 
writers  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition. 

We  trust  also  to  have  presented  a  palpable  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  in  which  it  may  have  pleased  the 
Deity  to  have  constructed  the  solid  machinery  of  our  globe. 
The  vastnessofthis  machinery  is  indeed  calculated  to  strike 
the  mind  with  awful  wonder,  but  it  is  his  work,  and,  as  such, 
a  fair  subject  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  his  creatures, 
as  the  more  it  is  examined  the  more  profoundly  will  be  ex- 
hibited his  bounty  and  his  wisdom.  We  trust  to  have 
shewn,  in  note  5th,  that  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  ani- 
mal life,  previous  to  the  secondary  formations,  is  tenable, 
and,  that  the  incandescence  of  the  earth,  as  supposed  by 
Dr.  Buckland,  does  not  overthrow  it ;  and,  therefore,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  say  with  a  great  modern  geologist — 
"  That  the  causes  at  present  in  operation  must  have  been 
producing  the  same  effects  in  all  preceding  ages." 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  attempts  to  form  a  system 
of  the  creation,  when  based  upon  authenticated  scientific 
facts,  are  allowable,  and  the  more  so,  that  in  the  present 
enlightened  state  of  the  world,  these  systems  can  be  duly 
examined  and  their  merits  determined. 

We  have,  in  this  edition,  at  the  close  of  the  theory  of 
the  sun's  formation,  given  some  account  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips'  Theory  of  the  Cause  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Bodies.  This  theory  offers  an  additional  sanction  to  those 
stated,  in  the  17th  note,  in  favor  of  our  theory  of  the  exis- 
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tence  of  gaseous  media  in  the  regions  of  space.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  join  Sir  Richard  in  his  opinions 
against  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  and  attraction. 
We  conceive  that  these  great  laws  of  Nature  may  still 
exist,  and  that  they  maybe  reconcileable  to,  and  be  assisted 
by,  the  gaseous  media  ;  and  as  we  have  shewn  in  note  6th 
of  second  edition.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  suggests  "  the 
existence  of  an  etherial  and  gaseous  medium  pervading  all 
space  ;"  and,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  this  gasscous  me- 
dium, would  serve  to  shew  the  physical  cause  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  attraction  and  gravitation,  and,  thereby  account 
for  their  effects. 

We  have  also  inserted  an  extract  from  Sir  John  Herschell's 
Astronomy  of  last  year,  also  sanctioning  our  idea  of  the 
supply  of  the  sun''s  waste  by  gaseous  matter  ;  and  it  is  with 
the  greater  satisfaction  we  give  this  extract  from  Sir  John's 
work,  that  the  late  Doctor  Herschell  was  of  opinion  that  the 
sun  might  be  habitable.  Sir  John  has  now  declared  his 
opinion,  that "  the  sun's  zodiacal  light  is  part  of  that  medium 
which  resists  the  motion  of  comets,  and  is  loaded  with 
the  materials  of  the  tails  of  millions  of  them  which  may  be 
slowly  subsiding  into  the  sun."  These  materials  must  of 
course  be  gaseous  ;  now  the  combustion  of  gaseous  matter 
is  nothing  but  the  union  of  the  base  of  the  gas  with  that  of 
oxygen  gas,  without  which  no  combustion  takes  place,  and 
the  consequent  extrication  of  the  light  and  heat  of  this 
oxygen  gas,  by  which  we  conclude,  as  per  our  theory,  the 
waste  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  is  replenished. 

Accordingly  Sir  John,  in  another  part  of  his  work  states 
his  opinion,  that  there  is  "  an  enormous  heat  in  the  sun." 
Dr.  Herschell,  his  late  father,  says,  that  the  sun's  luminous 
atmosphere  is  only  2,500  miles  from  the  sun's  surface. — 
That  these  admitted  facts  can  be  reconciled  with  his  opinion 
of  the  sun  being  opaque  and  habitable,  when  under  the 
influence  of  such  enormous  quantities  of  light  and  heat, 
appears  to  me  totally  contrary  to  all  possibility. 

In  addition  to  these  sanctions  of  the  existence  of  an 
ffiriform  medium  in  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  we  have 
the  great  satisfaction  to  refer  the  reader  to  our  extract  from 
Dr.  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry  of  last  year,  where 
he  will  find,  that,  from  recent  experiments  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  opticians,  and  philosophers  of  the  present 
day.  Sir  David  Brewster,  he  concludes  that  the  "  sun's 
atmosphere  must  contain  gaseous  matter." 

Several  explanatory  additions  are  made  in  the  body  of  this 
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edition,  to  which  we  ask  leave  to  refer  the  reader,  particu- 
larly to  the  Elucidation  of  the  theory  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Earth. 

We  now  present  the  third  edition  of  this  work  to  the 
public  of  United  Canada,  trusting  that  the  system  of  Creation 
we  had  attempted  to  form,  will  receive  a  considerable  degree 
of  sanction  from  the  scientific  authorities,  discoveries,  and 
observations  we  have  now  enlarged  it  with  ;  and  that  it 
may  be  found  to  meet  the  approbation  of  scientific  men  of 
the  present,  and  also  serve  as  an  instructive  book  for  the 
lising  generation. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Montreal,  1842. 
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The  reader  will  have  received  some  idea  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Science  of  Geology,  from  the  prefaces  to 
the  former  editions  of  this  work  ;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  Canadian  public  the  practical  utility  of  this 
science,  we  extract  from  a  late  Geological  work  of 
some  merit,  namely  Elements  of  Geology  for  Popular 
use,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  of  New  York  his  state- 
ment of  this  utility.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  pre- 
face he  says — "  No  department  of  the  natural  sciences 
possesses  greater  interest  or  leads  to  more  important 
practical  results,  than  that  of  Geology.  Of  late  years, 
it  has  attracted  almost  universal  attention,  not  only 
from  the  fascinating  wonders  it  discloses,  but  also  from 
its  obvious  and  extensive  application  to  the  economical 
purposes  of  life.  Of  such  importance  has  it  been  re- 
garded, that  many  of  our  State  Legislatures,  as  well  as 
the  General  Government,  have  authorized  geological 
surveys  to  be  made,  in  order  that  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  may  be  brought  to  light  and  fully  de- 
veloDed.    #♦      ^     %     %     %     #♦#      %     %     % 

Already  have  these  surveys  contributed  millions  in 
value  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  land,  and  every 
year  their  importance  is  more  and  more  demonstrated 
and  acknowledged." 
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Many  of  the  influential  men  in  the  Hon.  Legislature  of 
this  Province,  have  honored  me  with  their  subscrip- 
tions to  my  work,  and  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  a 
liberal  sum  has  since  been  appropriated  by  it,  for  a 
geological  survey  of  the  Province,  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  performed  with  diligence  and  zeal,  may  dis- 
cover great  sources  of  industry  and  wealth  for  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  theory 
which  the  late  discoveries  of  this  and  other  sciences 
have  suggested  to  me  of  the  geological  formation  of  our 
globe,  and  of  the  system  of  creation  I  had  gradually 
formed. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1819,  I  returned  to  the  land 
of  my  birth,  the  Canadas,  after  an  absence  of  nigh 
forty  years  in  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  during  which, 
I  had  undergone  great  misfortunes  in  an  extensive  line 
of  mercantile  business. 

The  pleasing  sensations  I  felt  on  this  return  to  my 
native  country,  may  have  been  experienced  by  many  ; 
the  intensity  with  which  I  felt  them,  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  so  long  an  absence ;  and  having  now,  as 
it  were,  fallen  into  the  calm  and  pure  resort  of  nature, 
the  woods  of  Lower  Canada,  I  was  never  more  happy 
than  in  the  study  of  her  works.  From  early  youth  I 
had  been  fond  of  the  science  of  chemistry ;  and  now, 
some  books  of  geology  fell  into  my  hands  :  with  them 
I  frequently  compared  the  appearances  I  met  with  in  my 
walks,  which,  being  in  unison  with  these  books,  gradu- 
ally confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  our  earth  was 
originally  formed  in  a  fluid,  and  was  deposited  from  it. 

In  the  treatise,  on  chemistry  by  Professor  Chaptal,  I 
found  an  account  of  the  chaotic  system  of  creation  oi 
the  ancients ;  by  which  it  is  supposed,  that  the  chaotic 
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mixture,  being  formed,  the  various  substances  wer.^ 
attracted  to  each  other,  by  the  laws  of  mutual  affinity, 
and  precipitated. 

On  frequent  reflection,  however,  on  this  theory,  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  general  state  of  the  depositions 
of  the  earth  in  strata  and  laminae,  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  totally  insufficient  to  account  for  these  appearances  : 
had  a  chaotic  mixture  been  formed  by  the  Creator,  con- 
taining in  solution  all  the  various  geological  bodies,  and 
had  nothing  more  been  required  for  their  formation,  tlian 
the  operation  of  their  affinities  and  attractions,  thest; 
must  have  taken  place  immediately,  and  they  would  be 
found  deposited  in  homogenous,  and  exclusive  masses, 
according  to  their  various  affinities  and  gravities :  but 
the  formations  are  generally  found  in  alternate  layers 
and  laminue  of  frequently  mixed  substance,  and  this 
too  without  coincidence  with  the  laws  of  gravity,  and 
bear  the  certain  marks,  not  only  of  being  deposited  from 
a  fluid,  but  also,  of  a  gradual  and  mixed  deposition,  at 
periods  probably  of  immense  distance  from  each  other- 
This  reflection  led  me  to  conceive  that  these  depositions 
were  gradually  produced  by  some  permanent  and  con- 
tinually operating  cause. 

In  the  above  mentioned  work  of  Chaptal,  I  had 
found,  and  been  much  struck  with,  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  theory  he  has  given  of  the  formation  of  the 
various  primitive  earths,  and  many  salts,  metals  and 
mineral  substances,  by  the  processes  of  vegetation,which 
are  found  on  the  decomposition  of  those  vegetables  by 
analysis  and  combustion  :  I  was  also  aware,  that  vast 
tracts  of  the  earth  are  formed  by  vegetable,  animal  and 
marine  depositions,  and  being  one  day  occupied  in 
reading  attentively,  the  account  of  the  creation  in  the 
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first  chapter  of  Genesis,  tlie  waters  therein  mentioned 
forced  themselves  strongly  on  my  attention  and  repeat- 
ed consideration,  until  at  last,  the  idea  grew  upon  me, 
that  the  geological  bodies  of  the  earth  were,  somehow 
or  other,  produced  in  these  waters. 

That  the  earth  was  formed  in  a  fluid,  I  now  felt 
thoroughly  convinced  of;  that  a  great  part  of  its  crust, 
consisted  of  vegetable  and  animal  depositions,  even 
almost  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  as  stated 
by  geologists,  seemed  to  me  a  proof,  that  these 
marine  vegetables  and  animals  must  have  previously 
existed  in  waters  which  produced  these  depositary 
remains  ;  and,  as  no  inundation  or  deluge  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  these  universal  appearancesof  the  formations 
in  the  earth  ;  therefore,  the  waters  or  oceans  mentioned 
in  the  first  of  Genesis  appeared  to  me  the  only,  and  the 
truest  sources  by  which  we  ca?}  account  for  them. 

During  my  reading  and  reflections  on  this  subject, 
and  previously  to  my  determining  to  form  a  Theory  of 
the  Creation,  Archdeacon  Paley's  Evidences  of  Natu- 
ral Religion  fell  into  my  hands,  in  which  the  atheisti- 
cal doctrines  of  chance,  and  also,  the  notions  of  BufFon, 
of  the  earth's  formation  by  a  fragment  knocked  off  by 
a  Comet  from  the  sun,  is  related,  and  commented  on, 
by  the  Archdeacon. 

I  shall  therefore,  previously  to  advancing  any  thing 
more  on  the  system  of  Creation  I  had  gradually  formed 
in  my  own  mind,  beg  leave  to  make  some  observations 
on  those  doctrines  of  chance  formation,  and  thus  endea- 
vour to  clear  the  way  for  a  system,  I  trust,  more  con- 
sistent with  reason,  and  with  our  religion. 

"  Amongst  inanimate  substances,  says  Paley  in  p.  63,  of  his 
Theology  of  Nature,  or  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion,  a  clod,  a 
pebble,  a  liquid  drop,  might  be ;  but  never  was  a  watch,  a  teles. 
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rf»pe,  or  ori,'anizcd  body  of  any  kind,  answering  a  valuuhlo  pnr- 
l>o8C  by  a  complicated  niuclmniam,  the  cffoct  of  chuncc  ;  in  no 
iisHJ^nublc  in»tuuce  hath  such  a  thing  existed  without  intcntiuu 
Home  where."  ,  .       .        '  •  *  ' 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  very  singular,  that  Paley, 
after  having  so  clearly  exposed  the  abs>urdity  of  this 
theory  of  chance,  should  have  thus  conceded  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  clody  a  pebble^  or  a  liquid  drop,  being  the 
product  of  it ;  a  clod  is  a  piece  or  part  of  the  earth  ;  a 
pebble  is  a  fragment  of  some  rock  rounded  by  the 
waters ;  a  liquid  drop  is  a  part  of  those  waters.  The 
same  cause  then,  that  produced  the  earth  and  seas, 
produced  also  the  clod,  pebble,  and  drop.       •     * 

But  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  earth  itself 
contains  marks  of  design  and  intelligence  ?  That  all  its 
vegetables  and  animals  contain  marks  of  design,  he  has 
proved :  now  we  cannot  refuse  the  same  evidence  of 
design  in  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  seas,  if  it  were 
solely  as  a  matrix  or  habitation  for  those  plants  and 
animals;  and,  among  the  evidences  of  design  which 
these  last  exhibit,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  one  which,  I 
believe,  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Archdeacon 
—it  is  the  amazing  varieties  exhibited  in  every 
species  of  these  plants  and  animals.  Had  they  been 
solely  the  offspring  of  a  "  blind  conatus,"  there  would, 
probably,  have  been  but  one  species  of  each  of  them : 
but  their  vast  varieties  shew  a  master  and  designing 
hand  to  have  directed  their  formation.  The  evidence 
of  design  which  the  earth  exhibits,  is  not  confined  to 
its  own  formation ;  this  evidence  is  much  more  strong, 
when  we  find  and  consider  it  as  a  part  of  a  system  of 
planets  revolving  in  known  periods  round  a  central  sun, 
whose  light  and  heat  are  evidently  the  intended  sus- 
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tainers  of  the  life  and  enjoymentd  of  the  plants  and  in- 
habitants  existing  on  this  family  of  planets. 

It  is  also  stated  in  page  92  of  the  above  work,  that 
Buffon  considers  the  Planets  to  have  been  "  shivered 
off  the  sun  by  some  stroke  of  a  comet."  Palcy  adds, 
"  that  he  never  could  see  the  difference  between  the 
antiquated  *  System  of  Atoms/  and  Buffon's  *  Organic 
Molecules ;' "  and  that  *'  this  philosopher  having  made 
a  planet,  by  knocking  off  from  the  sun  a  piece  of  melted 
glass,  in  consequence  of  the  stroke  of  a  comet,  and 
having  set  it  in  motion  by  the  same  stroke,  both  round 
its  own  axis  and  the  sun,  finds  his  next  difficulty  to  be 
how  to  bring  plants  and  animals  upon  it,"  &c. 

Now,  as  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth ;  allowing 
glass  to  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  materials,  yet  I 
believe  no  part  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  discovered 
to  be  vitreous,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, or  where  these  have  previously  existed.  How 
then  has  this  glass,  of  which  Buffon  supposes  the  earth 
to  have  been  formed  ;  how  has  it  been  metamorphosed 
into  the  vast  variety  of  mineral  products  which  geology 
discovers  to  us  ?  The  internal  substance  of  the  earth 
down  to  its  centre,  is  supposed  to  be  granite,  or  bodies 
of  greater  density  ;  and  neither  granite,  nor  the  more 
external  formations  bear  any  resemblance  to  vitreous  or 
volcanic  matter. 

But,  if  even  the  solid  parts  of  our  earth,  will  not 
support  such  a  theory,  how  are  we  to  account  by  it  for 
its  waters  ?  Is  it  in  the  midst  of  the  molten  glass  of 
a  burning  sun,  we  are  to  look  for  them  ?  Water,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  Earth's 
surface,  and  the  total  inability  of  this  theory  or  suppo* 
sition,  to  account  for  its  production,  appears  to  me  de- 
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cisive  against  its  foundation  in  reality.  (  Vide  Iti  Sr  ^ 
paragraph  of  Note  ^th.)  BufFoii's  theory  has  glso  been 
completely  refuted  by  the  undoubted  a(«tronomical  fgptt 
that  if  the  planets  were  struck  off  from  tUv  Sun,  they 
must,  in  every  revolution  have  returned  to  the  Sun 
again. 

I  shall  now  notice  the  opinions  on  Chance  or 
Atheism,  as  causes  to  account  for  the  productions  of 
nature,  in  our  Globe. 

The  Organic  Molecules  of  Buffon  are  thus  stated  by 
Paley,  in  page  427  of  the  above  Work,  Evidences  of 
Natural  Religion,  namely :  "  we  are  to  suppose  the 
Universe  replenished  with  particles  endowed  with  life 
but  without  organization  of  their  own,  and  endowed, 
also,  with  a  tendency  to  marshal  themselves  into  orga- 
nized forms." 

It  appears  to  me  almost  impossible  that  the  author  of 
this  doctrine,  if  it  be  BufFon,  could  rest  satisfied  with 
this  cause  of  Creation  ;  because,  although  it  should  be 
allowed  that  these  particles  of  life  could  infuse  them- 
selves into  organized  bodies,  we  naturally  enquire,  how 

came  these  particles  themselves  into  the  universe  ? 

This  is  the  secret,  undiscoverable  without  allowing  an 
"  unknown  cause."  If  BufFon  would  account  for  the 
existence  of  these  particles  by  chance,  I  say,  that  from 
the  time  of  their  finding  their  way  into  these  Molecules 
or  organized  forms,  there  is  so  much,  and  so  constantly 
exhibited  in  every  one  of  these  forms,  what  we  call  in 
plain  languge,  intelligence,  and  design  to  produce  good 
and  wise  ends ;  that  tlie  term  Chance,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  would  be  employed  by  these  Atheistical  writ- 
ers, completely  comprehends  intelligence  and  design, 
for  these  are  found  inseparable  from  these  organized 
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forms ;  therefore,  the  Doctrine  of  Chance,  instead  of 
confuting,  proves  the  existence  of  an  Unknown  Creat- 
ing Cause. 

Were  the  term  Chance  to  be  understood  merely  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  existing,  for 
instance,  in  many  of  the  events  of  life,  it  will  still 
always  be  considered  as  too  absurd  and  impotent  to 
account  for  the  productions  of  Nature,  because  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to  rest  satisfied  with 
this  Buffoonery  idea  of  Creation.      ' 

Now,  therefore,  to  finish  with  this,  and  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  planets  being  knocked  ofi'  from  the  Sun  ;  to 
account  for  their  creation  thereby,  without  an  Intel- 
ligent Creator,  I  must  say,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  daring  thing 
of  this  or  any  writer,  to  have  attempted  the  overthrow 
of  the  establi^ihed  opinions  of  all  Christian  nations,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptu.'cs,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
people  whom  it  appears  to  me,  were  chosen  by  the  de- 
sign of  Heaven,  to  preserve  mankind  in  the  faith  and 
worship  of  one  Creator;  and  which  are,  I  believe,  sup- 
ported in  their  principal  facts  by  the  immortal  Newton, 
in  his  system  of  the  Universe,  and  were  certainly  be- 
lieved by  him. 

Previous  to  thus  presuming  to  overthrow  this  sacred 
religion,  it  appears  to  me,  this  author  should  have  form- 
ed a  system  less  replete  with  absurdity,  but  fortunately 
too  much  so,  to  produce  extensively  any  evil  effects. — 
Christians,  in  general,  are  fixed  in  their  notions  of  the 
true  cause  of  all  they  see,  taste,  and  feel  around  them, 
and  of  their  own  existence.  The  Jewish  Nation  was 
taught  by  a  religion  which,  from  the  days  of  Adam, 
had  been  followed  by  mankind, — a  belief  in  one  Al- 
mighty Creator  of  all  things.     This  belief  had  nearly, 
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however,  disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succeeding  ages. 
Men,  enervated  by  the  effects  of  those  hot  climates, 
and  sunk  in  consequent  sensuality,  were  tempted  to 
throw  off  the  wholesome  restraints  of  a  pure  religion, 
and  gradually  fell  into  an  idolatry,  whose  ministers, 
probably,  permitted  these  sensual  habits,  to  confirm 
their  own  power  over  these  people.  The  Jews,  alone, 
had  preserved  the  worship  of  one  Almighty  Creator, 
until  their  posterity,  after  the  deliverance  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  had  sunk  them  into  the  same  idolatrous 
practices  as  their  forefathers. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  repeated 
defection  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  from 
the  worship  of  one  God,  appears  to  me  a  strong  proof 
that  Deism  aloncy  in  its  purest  state,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  mankind  from  falling  into  idolatrous  worship. 
But,  the  Saviour  promised  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  in- 
spired writers,  arose  at  length  to  astonish  mankind,  and 
to  bring  them  back  for  ever  from  that  idolatry  to  a 
religion  which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  highest  degree  of 
intelligence  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  arrive ;  a 
religion  which,  while  it  allows  him  the  most  extended 
use  of  that  intelligence  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  Creation,  teaches  him,  also,  to  be  contented 
with  the  limits  which  appear  to  be  fixed  to  it ;  and 
being  convinced  of  the  existence  of  an  Almighty 
Protector,  to  feel  the  glowing  pleasure  of  the  adoration 
of  Him,  to  be  among  his  purest  and  most  comforting 
sensations. 

These  cheering  feelings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  cold 
and  joyless  Atheism  is  void  of,  and  thereby  its  errors 
are  proved;  because  the  almost  universal  feeling  of 
these  emotions,  and  their  cultivation  by  nations  who 
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have  at  all  risen  above  idolatrous  worship,  is  a  proof 
that  these  emotions  came  from  the  hands  of  Nature  and 
Reason,  and  they  appear  to  form  the  links  of  a  chain 
which  connects  this  with  a  future  state  of  existence. 

The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  however, 
disdaining  to  be  contented  with  the  Scriptural  account 
of  Creation,  have  formed  various  wild  and  futile  notions 
to  account  for  it,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  seek  for  dis- 
tinction by  opposing  the  generally  received  doctrines ; 
but  finding,  as  I  trust  to  have  shewn,  the  total  impotence 
of  Chance,  of  appetencies,  principles  of  order, 

POSSIBLE   COMBINATIONS    OF   MATERIAL    FORMS,    and 

of  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  &c.  &c.,  to  Satisfy  the  inquisi- 
tive mind  of  man,  they  have  been  obliged  to  conclude 
with  telling  us,  "that  neither  they  nor  we  know  any 
thing  about  the  matter."  C  Vide  page  7,  of  Pahys 
Theology') 

But,  at  that  very  point,  where  they  have  thus  found 
themselves  stopt  in  the  extension  of  their  enquiries,  is 
seen  "  the  God  whom  we  worship."  There,  when  this 
proud,  but  false  philosophy  finds  its  ignorance  begin 
to  darken  it,  we  have  the  clear  and  powerful  light  of 
this  true  religion  to  illuminate  us,  and  to  teach  us  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  impenetrable  veil  which  its  author 
has  been  pleased  to  fix  between  Himself  and  His  crea- 
tures in  this  stage  of  existence. 

On  a  par  with  these  doctrines  of  chance-Creation  is 
the  idea  of  the  Materiality  of  the  Human  Soul ;  and 
previous  to  dismissing  this  p&rt  of  the  subject,  I  beg 
leave  of  the  reader  to  offer  some  observations  on  this 
Doctrine  of  Materiality. 

The  Materialist  supposes,  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  of  man  result  from  his  Organization  alone.    It 
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follows,  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  when  this 
organization  is  destroyed,  the  mind  is  destroyed  along 
with  it.  Materialism,  then,  necessarily  leads  us  to  a 
disbelief  in  a  future  state. 

Now,  in  no  part  of  Nature  do  we  find  faculties  be- 
stowed, which  are  not  generally,  productive  of  certain 
purposes  to  these  parts  ;  therefore,  if  man  were  destined 
solely  for  existence  on  this  earth  ;  if  his  thoughts  were 
solely  the  effects  of  the  organization  of  his  frame ;  is  it 
not  probable  his  thoughts  would  have  been  confined  to 
the  actual  sphere  of  his  destined  existence  ?  Would  he 
not  have  been  unable  to  form  those  high  imaginations 
and  hopes  of  eternal  happiness  in  more  perfect  regions  ? 

For,  if  we  may  reason  from  the  vast  body  of  evidence 
of  her  works,  Nature  does  nothing,  and  bestows  nothing, 
in  vain ;  she  never  appears  to  act  with  deception ;  there- 
fore she  would  not  have  given  to  men  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions those  hopes  of  future  happiness,  merely  to  disap- 
point them.  "I  am  positive  I  have  a  soul," said  Laurence 
Sterne,  "  nor  shall  all  the  books  with  which  Materialists 
have  pestered  the  world,  ever  convince  me  to  the 
contrary." 

The  vast  powers  of  intellect  and  of  science,  by  which 
man  has  been  enabled  to  observe  and  to  trace  so  ex- 
actly, the  astonishing  systems  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ,* 
those  high  passions  and  thoughts  of  future  bliss  which 
he  is  thereby  led  to  hope  for,  in  some  such  regions, 
partake  too  much  of  the  nature  of  Spirit  to  sufier  us  to 
think  they  are  solely  produced  by  a  more  perfect  orga- 
nization than  is  bestowed  on  the  horse,  the  mule  or  the 
ass. 

It  moreover  has  been  proved  by  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  of  the  Ourang  Outang,  an  animal  approaching 
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nearer  to  the  human  species  than  any  other,  tl  at  its 
brain  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  human  species ;  and 
it  is  said,  "  it  is  surprising  this  resemblance  is  produc- 
tive of  so  few  advantages ;  the  tongue  and  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  voice  are  similar,  and  yet  the  animal  is 
dumb ;  the  brain  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
yet  the  creature  wants  reason  ;  an  evident  proof,  [as 
Buffon  finely  observes,]  that  no  arrangement  of  matter 
will  give  mindi  and  that  the  body,  how  nicely  soever 
formed,  is  formed  to  very  limited  ends,  when  there  is 
not  infused  a  soul  to  direct  its  operations  ;" — and  I  am 
the  more  happy  in  giving  this  quotation,  as  it  shews 
that  Buffon  has  indeed  the  redeeming  quality  of  not 
acceding  to,  but  of  disproving,  the  degrading  Doctrine 
of  Materiality.  We  feel  less  surprised  at  the  invention 
of  such  a  doctrine,  when  we  are  informed  who  are  its 
abettors  or  authors.  Persons,  who,  in  the  practice  of 
their  art,  having  been  long  habituated  to  dissections  of 
the  human  body,  have  thereby  become  more  apt  to 
form  their  notions  from  their  eyes  than  from  the  reflec- 
tions of  their  minds,  have  sought  to  make  the  world 
believe,  that  the  superiority  of  the  mind  of  man  over 
other  animals,  arose  merely  from  a  more  perfect  orga- 
nization of  the  brain ;  and  such  an  assertion  reminds 
us  of  the  Alchemists,  who  sought  for  the  Philosophers* 
Stone  in  some  of  the  most  loathsome  objects  of  nature. 
Had  the  Materialists  watched  and  studied  the  operations 
of  their  own  hearts  and  minds,  in  the  hours  of  calm 
contemplation  ;  had  they  allowed  these  parts  of  their 
frames  to  exert  a  due  influence  over  their  opinions,  they 
would,  probably,  have  felt  the  force  of  the  great  poet*s 
assertion,  "  *Tis  the  Divinity  which  stirs  within  us." 
They  may,  indeed,  have  carried  their  anatomical 
science  and  skill  to  that  exact  point  where  body  meets 
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spirit ;  they  may  have  discovered  the  precious  matrix 
in  which  this  "immortal  spirit"  is  destined  at  present 
to  reside ;  but,  they  would  not  thus  have  presumed  to 
degrade  its  nature  and  its  future  destiny. 

In  fine,  this  material  doctrine  of  the  mind  may  well 
be  said  to  savor  too  much  of  the  shop ;  and  no  well  cul- 
tivated mind  can,  I  think,  for  a  moment  assent  to  so 
degrading  a  doctrine ; — and  I  shall  conclude  this  sub- 
ject with  an  observation  1  have  made  on  the  separate 
existence  of  mind  from  body.  When  two  persons  con- 
verse together,  the  ideas  of  their  mihds  pass  from  the 
organs  of  speech,  through  the  air  intervening  between 
the  two  persons ;  in  this  passage,  therefore,  an  emana- 
tion of  mind  exists  separate  from  the  body  from  whence 
it  came.  It  is  conveyed,  indeed,  by  the  vibrations  of 
tlie  particles  of  air  it  passes  through,  but  it  certainly 
has,  during  that  period,  an  existence  separate  from  the 
body  and  organs  it  proceeded  from.  An  emanation  of 
mind,  therefore,  can  exist  separate  from  its  matrix,  and 
in  a  form  of  matter  entirelv  different  from  what  it 
emanated  from.  Is  it  then  not  possible  to  conceive, 
that  mind  itself  could  be  endowed  with  existence  in  the 
ajriform  state,  as  well  as  in  the  solid  ? 

I  now  resume  the  narration  of  the  course  of  thought 
which  has  led  me  to  form  the  present  attempt  at  a  the- 
ory of  the  Creation  of  our  system,  and,  by  analogy,  of 
the  other  systems  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Being,  as  before  stated,  convinced  that  the  earth  had 
been  originally  formed  in  water,  the  enquiry,  then,  natu- 
rally suggested  itself,  what  waters  we  had  any  historical 
account  of  which  could  produce  this  effect  ?  The  chao- 
tic liquor  of  the  ancients,  I  trust  to  have  proved,  is 
incompetent  to  account  for  the  general  geological  ap- 
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pearanceS)  and  therefore  fails.  The  waters  of  the  De- 
luge can  only  account  for  certain  changes  in  the  earth's 
surface,  which  they  may  have  occasioned,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  give  proofs  of  the  reality  of  that  Deluge. — 
But,  the  proofs  of  formation  in  a  fluid,  reach  far  below 
the  possible  effects  of  an  inundation  which  lasted  only 
one  year.  The  vast  masses  of  marine  depositions  must 
have  required  numerous  ages  to  accumulate,  and  even 
the  granite  mass  gives  proofs  of  formation  or  of  altera- 
tion in  a  fluid,  by  the  chrystals  and  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances it  consists  of;  and  this  stupendous  mass,  which 
is  supposed  to  form  the  whole  interior  of  the  globe, 
roust  have  required  a  correspondent  time  for  that  for- 
mation. 

To  shew  that  it  is  not  without  good  cause,  we,  in  this 
work,  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  account  of  Crea- 
tion ;  and,  by  our  explanation  of  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis  to  account  for  the  immense  period  of  time  re- 
quired by  the  modern  Geologists ;  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing Note  from  a  late  work  on  Geology :  "  Although 
the  world  is  not  eternal,  it  is  nevertheless  very  ancient, 
and,  in  calculating  all  the  time  that  was  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  numerous  beds  which  the  globe 
presents  to  us,  for  the  life  and  reproduction  of  all  the 
animals  and  vegetables  whose  remains  it  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  employed  for  the  actual  formations 
whose  duration  we  know,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
the  world  is  at  least  300,000  years  old." — Botibees 
Geol.  Populaire,  page  7,  Paris  1833. 

The  only  waters,  therefore,  with  which  History  fur- 
nishes us  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  are  certainly 
the  waters  of  Genesis,  Genesis,  chapter  Ist,  verse  9th. 
**  And  God  said,  let  the  waters  under  the  firmament  be 
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gathered  together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear,  and  it  was  so."  I  then  proceeded  to  inquire  it' 
the  scriptural  account  of  these  waters  would  warrant 
the  conclusion,  that  the  earth  was  formed  in  thetn  by  the 
deposition  of  the  strata  and  other  rocks  which  the  latest 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  geology  have  pronounced 
it  to  consist  of. 

After  a  long  and  mature  consideration  I  conceived, 
that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,"  will  not  only 
warrant  the  above  conclusion  ;  but,  perhaps,  also  a  like 
formation  of  all  the  planets  and  suns  of  other  systems  ; 
by  the  highly  natural  causes  and  effects  of  those  laws, 
which  the  latest  discoveries  of  Geology  and  Pneumatic 
Chemistry  have  found  to  exist. 

I  further  considered,  that  if  the  scriptural  account  of 
Creation  could  thus  be  reconciled  to  those  discoveries  ; 
— if  the  Geology  of  the  whole  earth  could  thus  be 
brought  in  proof  of  the  reality  and  necessary  existence 
of  those  waters;  the  doubts  of  the  Unbeliever  might 
yield  to  it,  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  acquire  new 
force. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  Now,  the  term  "beginning"  points  to  no  specific 
point  of  time ;  and  I  have  therefore  conceived  it  may 
have  been  ctges  previous  to  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  the  earth  from  the  waters  as  mentioned  in  the  ensu- 
ing verses ;  and  that  during  these  agesy  the  earth  was 
gradually  formed  in  these  waters.  By  this  explanation 
we  shall  be  able  to  account  for  any  length  of  time  which 
the  formation  of  the  Globe  may  have  required.  (^Set 
Note  Sdto2d  Edition  at  the  end  of  the  Booh,) 

By  the  famous  discoveries  of  Black,  Priestly,  La- 
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voisier,  and  other  chemists  and  philosophers,  a  i\e\r 
world  has  been  disclosed  to  us.     The  constituent  part 
of  three-fourtlis  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  water, 
which  was  formerly  considered  as  an  element  of  Crea- 
tion, has  by  these  discoveries  been  proved  to  consist  of 
two  separate  bodies,  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen.     Our  at- 
mosphere itself,  the  common  air,  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  these  elements  ;  it  is  composed  of  the 
oxygen  and   the  azotic  gases  ;  but  neither  oxygen  nor 
hydrogen,  nor  azote,  have  ever  been  obtained  separate, 
in  a  liquid  state.     They  have  yet  been  found  only  in 
the  form  of  gases,  that  is,  combined  with   light  and 
caloric.     By  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  or  inflamma< 
ble  gas  in  oxygen  gas,  tl»e  caloric  and  light  of  the  latter 
escapes,  and  water  is  formed,  in  a  quantity  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  weight   of  the  gases  employed  in 
the  combustion  ;  and  the  same  water  may  again  be  de- 
composed, and  returned  into  the  state  of  the   gases  it 
was  composed  of.    This,  therefore,  being  incontroverti- 
bly  proved,  for  all  philosophical  chemists  are  now  agreed 
upon  tho  fact — it  follows,  that  tiie  Waters  of  the  Uni- 
verse recorded  in  Genesis,  must  have  been  formed  by 
the  combustion   of  these  gases  ;  it  follows,  that  if  any 
part  of  these  waters  are  composed  of  them,  every  part 
must ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Deity,  having  first  called 
these   gases  into  existence,  did,  either  by  the  power  of 
electricity,  the  blaze  of  comets,  or  some  other  means, 
ignite  the  hydrogen  gas,  which,   by  its  combustion  in 
the  oxygen  gas,  of  which  the  empyreal  atmosphere  may 
have  been  partly  composed,  produced  the  Universal 
waters  of  Genesis,  That  the  Oceanic  waters  must  have 
been  formed  by  combustion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
these  elementary  gases,  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen,  may 
be  kept  together  for  any  length  of  time,  and  form  no 
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water  without  combustion.    (5cc  Note  4//*  to  2d  Edi" 
tion  at  the  end  of  this  Work.) 

These  waters  must  have  been  thus  first  produced  in 
a  state  of  vapour,  which,  condensing  into  a  liquid  form 
would,  by  laws  of  attraction,  form  the  Universal  Ocean, 
the  (matrix  of  our  earth,)  and  planetti  of  our  system.* 
The  vast  body  of  heat  and  light  disengaged  from  this 
immense  combustion,  may  have  formed  the  Sun  of  our 
system,  which,  by  the  laws  of  its  gravity  and  attraction, 
assumed  its  place  in  the  centre  of  it,  as  we  shall  attempt 
to  show  in  the  Theory  of  the  Sun's  formation. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  in  what  way,  and  by  what 
laws,  the  Creator  produced,  from  these  waters,  all  the 
solid  parts  of  our  earth  ?  To  form  the  ground-work  of 
our  reasoning  on  this  subject,  we  shall  advert  to,  and 
consider  attentively,  the  accounts  of  the  Geologists  of 
the  marine  strata  and  productions  found  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  the  experiments  and  opinions  of  some 
eminent  Chemists  upon  the  nature  and  products  of  the 
processes  of  vegetation. 

"  The  Levels,"  says  Cuvier,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Geologists  of  the  present  day,  "  on  which  marine  pro- 
ductions arc  now  found,  are  far  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  at  heights  to  which  the  sea  could  not  reach 
by  the  action  of  any  known  cause.  Every  part  of  the 
earth,  every  continent,  and  every  island,  exhibits  the 
same  phenomenon.  The  traces  of  revolution  become 
more  apparent,  when  we  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  great  chains  of  mountains.  Beds 
of  shells  are  still  found  here,  but  not  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  those  in  less  elevated  regions.  When  we  ascend 
to  greater  elevations,  and  advance  to  the  summits  of 

*  See  Note  7th  to  2d  Edition,  at  end  of  this  Work. 
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the  highest  mountains,  remains  of  marine  animals  grow 
more  rare,  and  at  length,  disappear  entirely ;  but  the 
chrystallization,  and  many  other  characters  of  these 
rocks,  shew  them  to  have  been  formed  in  a  fluids  &c. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  deny,  that  the  waters 
of  the  sea  have  formerly,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
covered  those  masses  of  matter  which  now  constitute 
our  highest  mountains ;  and  further,  that  for  a  long 
time,  these  waters  did  not  support  any  living  thing." 

This  last  sentence  is  the  only  one  from  which  our 
Theory  differs,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  Note  2d  of 
1st  Edition,  in  support  of  that  Theory,  also,  to  Note 
5th  of  2d  Edition. 

Thus  we  have  the  evidence  of  Geology,  that  every 
part  of  the  earth  contains  marine  remains ;  and  that 
even  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  where  these 
marine  depositions  cease  to  be  found,  give  yet  evidence 
of  formation  by  fluidity. 

That  these  marine  remains  are  not  found  in  these 
summits  may,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Many  remains  are  found  in  the  same  forms  as  when 
they  contained  the  living  animals  ;  but,  on  taking  them 
up,  they  crumble  into  impalpable  povvder. 

The  summits,  therefore,  of  these  mountains,  have 
probably  contained  these  marine  remains  in  previous 
ages  ;  but  being  contiguous  to  the  earth's  surface,  have, 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  air  and  rains,  lost  their  or- 
ganization, been  converted  into  their  component  sub- 
stances, and  been  incorporated  with  other  mineral,  me- 
taliic,  or  earthly  bodies.  Thus,  all  marble,  lime  stone, 
and  chalk  are  found  to  consist  of  precisely  the  same 
materials  as  every  marine  shell ;  all  are  formed  of  lime 
and  carbonic  acid ;  and,  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
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when  the  masses  of  shells  shall  be  so  far  acted  upon  by 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  rains,  internal  fires  and  mi- 
neral solvents,  as  to  lose  their  forms,  and  be  converted 
into  powder ;  that  these  agents,  acting  on  and  perco- 
lating through  them  in  various  degrees  will  reduce  tiiem 
into  beds  of  chalk,  or  lime  stone,  or  marble,  and,  I 
think  it  not  improbable,  the  chalk  and  lime  stone  for- 
mations of  the  earth  have  been,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
formed  in  this  manner.  This  idea  I  have  seen  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  John  Wesley,  in  his  "  Survey  of  the 
Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation."  He  says,  in  vol.  2d, 
page  256,  "  Chalk  is  no  more  than  the  ruins  of  sea 
shells,  and  lime  stones  consist  of  the  same  bodies  ce- 
mented together  by  stony  matter."  Again,  "  where  the 
tree  falls  there  it  lays,"  says  the  Proverb.  Any  person 
who  has  seen  and  noticed  the  aboriginal  forests  of  the 
earth,  will  have  observed  these  trees  in  various  stages 
of  decay — many  of  them  reduced  to  a  state  of  dust  or 
earth  ;  and  these  causes,  in  the  course  of  time  form  hills 
and  hillocks.  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  peat 
earth  and  morasses  of  black  soil  in  Britain,  a  late  writer 
has,  therefore,  very  properly,  I  think,  assigned  their 
origin  to  arise  from  the  gradual  falling  and  decay  of 
trees  in  ancient  times,  which,  falling  in  marshy  or 
swampy  places,  have  decayed  and  acquired  their  black 
colour.  In  a  great  many  parts  of  America,  it  is  well 
known  large  tracts  of  land  are  found  in  this  state,  be- 
ing covered  by  masses  of  black  earth  of  various  de- 
grees of  consistence,  from  two  to  eight  feet  deep.  The 
subsoil  frequently  clay.  In  an  article  lately  published 
in  one  of  the  English  papers,  there  is  an  account,  con- 
firming the  opinion,  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Australia, 
in  the  South  Seas,  has  been  entirely  formed  by  the  ma- 
nure of  birds  called  the  Pettrelf  found  there  in  such 
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astonishing  quantities,  that  flocks  of  them  are  seen  to 
cover  a  vast  extent  of  the  atmosphere  for  days  together. 

These  facts,  therefore,  offer  corroborating  testimony, 
that  large  tracts  of  the  earth  can,  and  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  depositions  of  vegetables  and  animals. — (Sec 
Note  1.) 

In  a  Geological  work  lately  published  in  England, 
we  have  the  following  account  of  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  different  layers  of  rocks  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  earth  : — 

Instances  where  found. 

A.  Vegetable  soil.  "I 

I  Mouth  of  the  Thames, 

B.  Sand,  Clay,  Gravel,  with  ^ 

bones  of  same  species         and  other  Rivers, 
as  now  exist.  J 


C.  Deep  beds  of  Gravel,  1 
large  loose  blocks  of 
Sand,  all  containing 
bones  of  animals  be- 
longing to  species  now 
extinct. 


Surface  of  many  parts 
of  England,  and  especi- 
^  ally  the  east  and  south- 
western parts. 


TERTIARY  STRATA. 

D.  Sand,  Clay,  Pebbles,  beds " 
of  sand,   white   Sand- 
stone, many  sea  Shells, 
bones  of  extinct  spe- 
cies of  animals. 


Hampstead      Heath, 

Bagshot  Heath,  coast  of 

>  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the 

stone  of  which  Windsor 

Castle  is  built.      * 


E.  Alternations  of  Lime" 
Stone,  containing  fresh 
water  Shells,  Clays,  of 
different  qualities,  and 
Lime  Stone  containing 
Marine  Shells. 


Isle  of  White  in  England. 
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F.  Thick  beds  of  Clay,  ma- 
ny Sea  Shells,  beds  of 
Lime  Stone,  remains  r  f 
extinct  species  of  plani.- 
and  fruits,  land  ana 
amphibious  animals. 


Many  places    round 
^  London,  and  a  great  part 
of  Essex  and  north-east 


J 


of  Kent,  Isle  of  Sheppy. 


SECONDARY  STRATA. 

G.  Chalk  with  Flints. 
Do.  without  do. 

H.  a.  Chalk  Marie. 
b.  Green  Sand. 


1  Dover  Cliffs,  Brighton, 
I  Hertfordshire,  Flambo- 
f  rough  Head,  in  York- 
J  shire,  England. 

Many  parts  of  S.  coast. 
Many  parts  of  Kent  and 
r :  Sussex. 

c.  Thick  beds  of  Clay.       The  Wolds    of    Kent, 

-     ,       ,   I     :  -      Surrey  and  Sussex. 

d.  Yellow     Sand     with*]        Neighbourhood     of 
,.  .      ,  (     ,.  ^Hastings,  in  the  Isle  of 

^\.     beds  of  Iron.         J  Purbeck.  ^nf:;**! 

In  an  account  of  the  Geological  appearances  from 
the  Lands'  End,  in  England,  towards  the  vicinity  of 
London,  the  following  facts  are  stated  : —         /  r. , 

The  principal  groups  of  secondary  rocks,  from  the 
primary  strata  to  the  Chalk  group,  form  the  upper  or 
more  recent  members  of  the  division. 

The  Chalk  group,  the  Oolite  group,  the  Red  Marie 
group,  the  Coal  group,  the  Mountain  Lime  Stone  group, 
the  old  Red  Sand  Stone  group,  the  Graiwacke  group, 
are  of  the  following  thickness  :— 

Mountain  Lime  Stone  group,  900  feet  thick.       y,, 

Old  Red  Sand  Stone  group,  1,500  feet  thick. 

Coal  group,  1,700  feet  thick. 

Red  Marie  group  contains  mines  of  salt  and  mar- 
bles, alabaster  and  magnesia,  with  marine  skeletons :  its 
thickness  is  2,100  feet 
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The  Oolite  group  contains  about  twelve  alternation:) 
of  subordinate  beds  or  systems  of  beds,  consisting  of 
Lime  Stones  of  different  qualities,  and  of  Clays :  their 
united  thickness  being  about  2,600  feet,  of  which  1,100 
are  formed  of  two  beds  of  Clay  of  five  and  600  feet . 
each.  The  whole  group  contains  a  vast  abundance  of 
animal  remains,  almost  exclusively  marine. 

The  Chalk  group  is  separated  from  the  Oolite  group 
by  several  beds  of  sands,  Clays,  and  Sand  Stones,  and, 
including  them,  is  1,900  feet  thick.  It  extends  from 
Flamborough  Head,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Weymouth.  The 
whole  group  abounds  in  organic  remains  of  the  same 
classes  as  Winford  in  the  Oolite  group.  The  above 
groups  make  10,700  feet.  ,•      (f.    ' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  both  the  Tertiary  and  Secondary 
formations  of  the  earth,  contain  vast  masses  of  the  re- 
mains of  marine  productions,  many  of  them  belonging 
to  species  now  extinct.  Many  of  these  latter  are  said 
to  have  been  of  enormous  sizes.  ?*  w    w  j.ir>  >ix 

The  Coal  formations  must  probably  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  marine  vegetables,  as 
they  reach  far  too  much  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  suppose  them  to  be  formed  by  those  of  a  terrestrial 
species.  '  •       '  '  ^^      ' 

'  The  seams  of  Coal  which  lay  below  the  Secondary 
formations  at  least,  must,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have 
been  formed  by  depositions  from  the  Marine  Plants 
and  Animals,  before  the  separation  of  Genesis,  as  I  can- 
not conceive  that  the  vast  masses  which  constitute  the 
Secondary  rocks  cp.n  have  been  produced  solely  by  any 
Deluge  or  Inundation. 

Phillips,  in  his  Geology,  p.  158,  says,"  The  Coal  mea- 
sures contain  neither  Reptiles,  Birds,  nor  Mammalia. 
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Now,  had  the  Coal  been  produced  by  Land  floods  or 
rivers,  and  deposited  where  the  Measures  are  found,  they 
must  have  contained  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammalia. 
The  ferns  also  found  in  these  measures,  are  from  40  to 
50  feet  long,  and  as  Phillips  says,  are  quite  unlike  ter- 
restrial ferns,  which  do  not  grow  now  more  than  four 
or  five  feet.  No  effect  of  climate  could  occasion  so 
great  a  difference.  Therefore,  they  probably  were 
Marine  Ferns  grown  in  the  depths  of  the  Ocean  of 
Genesis.  ->       • 

Now  then,  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Cuvier,  "  tJie 
Levels  on  which  marine  productions  are  now  found, 
are  far  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  at  heights  to 
which  the  sea  could  not  reach  by  the  action  of  any 
known  cause." 

To  what  cause  can  we  then  ascribe  this  phenomenon, 
but  to  the  substantial,  plain,  and  simple  one  the  original 
formation  of  the  earth  :  all  its  geological  appear- 
ances give  evidence  of  formation  in  a  fluid.  Of  no 
waters  have  we  any  record  sufficient  to  account  for 
these  facts,  save  the  waters  recorded  in  Genesis.  These, 
therefore,  forcibly  press  themselves  on  our  attention, 
and  appear  perfectly  competent  to  clear  up  all  these 
phenomena  of  Creation. 

But  water  alone,  that  is,  holding  no  extraneous  sub* 
stances  in  solution,  either  partial  or  complete,  deposits 
nothing.  All  its  depositions  are  found  to  proceed  from 
extraneous  bodies.  The  petrifying  power  of  certain 
waters,  of  which  such  fabulous  opinions  have  formerly 
existed,  is  solely  owing  to  the  deposition  of  earths  or 
salts  it  had  previously  dissolved,  completely  or  partially. 

We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  our  humble 
conceptions  of  those  laws  of  nature,  which  the  Creator 
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may  have  chosen  for  the  gradual  formation  of  our 
earth  in  the  waters  of  Genesis,  on  the  ground  work 
mentioned  above,  regarding  the  1st  verse  of  the  1st 
chapter  of  that  book.  M-f,;;     ': 

Genesis,  1st  chap.  1st  verse. — ''In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

I  wish  first  to  premise,  that  as  I  consider  this  scrip- 
tural account  of  Creation,  to  be  the  only  one  by  which 
we  can,  naturally  and  reasonably,  account  for  the  geo- 
logical phenomena  of  our  earth ;  so,  the  only  thing  in 
which  I  differ  from  the,  hitherto,  received  opinions  of 
that  Creation  is,  in  the  construction  which,  (from  a 
desire  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  and  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  scriptural  accounts,)  I  have  put  upon 
the  meaning  of  this  1st  verse  of  Genesis. 

As  before  observed,  I  had  in  the  course  of  these 
studies  of  nature,  been  led  by  them,  and  by  reading 
and  reflection,  gradually  to  come  to  sujh  a  construction 
of  that  verse  as  the  following :  that  the  term  "  The 
beginning,"  pointing  to  no  specific  timet  ^^J  refer 
to  numerous  ages  previous  to  the  separation  of  the 
waters  from  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  6th,  7th,  and 
9th  verses ;  and  I  moreover  consider,  that  every  man 
hath  a  perfect  right  to  form  such  a  construction  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  his  understanding,  after  mature  re- 
flection on  His  works,  and  a  diligent  study  of  them, 
may  lead  him  to,  and  more  especially  when  his  design 
is  good,  when  he  conceives  he  is  thereby  not  only  ad- 
ding weight  and  authority  to  these  scriptures,  by 
bringing  the  evidence  of  the  geology  of  every  part  of 
the  globe  to  their  confirmation,  but,  perhaps,  silencing 
thereby  the  infidelity  of  the  sceptic,  and,  as  he  may  hope. 
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exhibiting,  in  a  stronger  light,  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Glory  of  his  Creator. 

In  the  2d  verse  of  Genesis,  it  is  said, "  And  the  earth 
was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  u\ce  of  the  Waters." 

By  this  verse,  it  would  appear,  the  Earth  was  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  waters;  otherwise,  the  Spirit 
would  have  been  recorded,  as  having  also,  moved  upon 
the  land ;  and  the  9th  verse  is  confirmatory  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, for  it  says, — "  And  God  said  let  the  Waters 
under  the  Heavens  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  Dry  Land  appear ;  and  it  was  so."  This 
event,  then,  I  consider  to  have  happened  many  ages 
after  the  time  of  the  first  veise ;  which  verse,  I  further 
consider,  to  point  exactly  to  that  period^  to  which  the 
psalmist,  David,  In  the  102  psalm,  25th  verse,  refers, — 
"  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  tlie  foundations 
of  the  Earth  i"  and  I  consider  this  foundation  to  have 
been  the  formation  of  the  aqueous  .jlobe  of  our  theory, 
— the  Universal  Waters  of  Genesis. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  statement : 

The  sea,  or  globe  of  water,  mentioned  above  to  have 
been  formed  by  those  gases  which  the  modern  dis- 
coveries in  pneumatic  chemistry  prove  all  water  to  be 
formed  of,  and  being  destined  by  the  Creator  to  produce 
habitable  Earth  or  Land,  we  shall  conceive  this  aqueous 
globe  to  have  been  endowed  by  Him  fpr  that  purpose, 
with  amazing  prolific  powers  of  life,  both  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  nature. 

Thejemalns  of  many  of  those  marine  aninials,  whose 
akeletOQS  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  earth,  pf  a 
species  poy^r, known  to  have  inhabited  our  s^2is,.are  of 
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gigantic  stature  and  dimensions,  as  compared  to  those 
of  any  existing  species. 

The  marine  Shells,  the  Chalks,  and  Lime  Stone  for- 
mations, which  I  consider  to  have  been  produced,  as 
above  observed,  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  these 
shells  in  the  course  of  sufficient  ages ;  the  vast  Coal 
formations,  also,  prove  the  amazing  masses  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  which  we  shall  now  suppose,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  to  have  existed  in  those  waters  of 
Genesis ;  and  for  proofs  of  which,  we  accordingly  refer 
our  readers  to  the  geological  statements  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  ^^ 

To  account  further  for  the  primary  earths.  Lime, 
Silex  or  Sand,  Sand-stones,  Flints,  Gravels,  Clays  or 
Aluminous  earths,  Terra  Ponderosa,  Magnesian  earths, 
Salt  formations,  Metals,  Mineral  substances  ofallkindst 
and  the  Rocks  and  other  substances  composed  of  them 
and  of  the  Primary  Earths ;  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  a  statement  of  those  experiments,  opinions  and 
theories,  which  have  been  performed  and  maintained 
by  several  eminent  chemical  philosophers  on  this  impor- 
tant head.  ^  *   '  i       .?  . . 

In  the  treatise  on  Chemistry  by  professor  Chaptal, 
mentioned  in  pages  18th  and  19th,  the  following  facts 
are  stated  to  have  resulted  from  the  analysis  made  by 
him  of  certain  vegetables :  ,    r    ,  .    , 

"  The  herb  Patience  affords  sulphur ;  vegetables  in 
their  analysis,  likewise  present  us  with  certain  metals, 
as  Iron,  Gold,  and  Manganese.  The  Iron  forms  nearly 
one-twelfth  of  the  ashes  of  hard -wood.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  magnet;  but  it  is  seldom  in  a  naked 
state,  but  is  combined  with  the  acids  of  vegetation. 
The  Iron  is  not  imbibed   from  the  Earth,  but  is 
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FORMED  BY  THE  VEGETATIVE  PROCESS.  Li me»  Con- 
stantly enough,  forms  seven  tenths  of  the  fixed 
residue  of  vegetable  incineration,  usually  combined 
with  the  carbonic  acid.  Next  to  Lime,  Alumine 
is  the  most  abundant  earth  in  vegetables;  and  next 
Magnesia.  Siliceous  earth  likewise  exists,  but  less 
abundantly ;  least  common  of  all  is  Bary tes  or  Terra 
Ponderosa." 

As  an  evident  and  sufficient  proof  that  all  the  products 
of  vegetables  are  produced  by  the  water,  and,  perhaps, 
the  air,  necessary  for  their  growth  ;  I  extract  also  the 
following  observation  of  Professor  Chaptal :  "  It  ap- 
pears proved  by  Van  Helmont,  that  vegetables  can  live 
and  grow  with  only  air  and  water.  He  planted  a  wil- 
low weighing  59  lbs.,  and  watered  it  with  distilled  wa- 
ter five  years.  It  increased  to  169  lbs.,  the  earth  it  was 
grown  in  lost  onlt/  two  ounces"  If  one  vegetable  be 
thus  proved  to  acquire  its  growth  from  water  and  air, 
the  strong  probability  is,  that,  as  Chaptal  says,  '*  all 
others  do,"  and  by  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, we  may  conclude  this  law  applies  generally  to  the 
vegetative  process.  (/See  iVbfe  15.) 

Thus,  although  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  supposes,  but 
does  not  assert,  the  fact,  that  these  earths  are  taken  up 
by  the  vegetation  from  the  soils  around  them ;  yet,  as 
he  does,  in  another  part  of  his  writings  admit,  that  all 
substances,  before  entering  the  tubes  of  vegetables  in 
nutrition,  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  solu- 
tion in  a  liquid  before  that  absorption  can  take  place  ; 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  argillaceous  earth,  or  alu- 
mine, silex  or  sand,  and  magnesia,  are  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  and  that  lime  is  only  soluble  in  very  small 
quaDtities ;  I  have  therefore  concluded,  that  such  a 
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perfect  and  sufficient  solution,  as  Davy  admits  to  be 
necessary,  is  impracticable  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  as- 
sertion (grounded  on  the  forementioned  experiments, 
by  Chaptal  and  Van  Helmont,  namely,  that  these 
Earths,  Metals  and  Minerals,  are  really  and  entirely 
the  products  of  the  vegetative  process,)  is  much  more 
probable;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  proba* 
bility,  by  the  following  facts,  and  reasoning  upon  them  : 

1st.  As  oxygen,  we  know,  exists  in  a  solid  state,  in 
all  its  oxids,  so  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  basis  of 
these  oxyds,  the  metals,  and  several  of  the  primary 
earths,  may  be  formed  by  the  vegetative  process,  as 
the  French  Geologist,  Chaptal,  asserts,  "  to  replace  the 
constant  waste  that  takes  place  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
by  the  rains,  streams  and  rivers." 

One  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  is,  I  believe,  found,  by 
calcination  or  oxydation,  to  augment  in  weight  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds,  thus  absorbing  ten  pounds  of 
solid  oxygen  from  the  oxygenous  gas  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  can  be  recovered  by  deoxydation.  Pit  Coal 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  Hydrogen,  most  probably 
in  a  solid  state  ;  Pot-ash  has  yielded  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  a  metallic  button  ;  and  is  therefore  an  oxyd,  and 
also  contains  oxygen  in  a  solid  state. 

2d.  The  Schisti,  or  Slate  Mountains,  are  said  also  to 
be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetables,  and  the 
Coal  formations,  also,  to  consist  of  the  residue  of  vege- 
tables, probably  charred  by  a  close  heat,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  formed  of  the  carbon  and  constituent 
gases  of  those  vegetables.  If  such  dense  substances 
can  be  thus,  in  part,  compounded  of  a  gaseous  sub- 
stance, there  is  an  equal  probability,  that  the  gases 
separated  by  the  vegetative  processes  from  tbe  Air  an4 
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water  necessary  to  their  nutrition,  may  compose  the 
Primary  Earths,  Salts,  Minerals  and  Metallic  substan- 
ces obtained  from  them  by  decomposition  or  incinera- 
tion ;  and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  future  experi- 
ments may  prove,  that  all  the  primitive  earths,  metals 
and  mineral  substances,  are.  composed  of  the  primary 
elements,  as  we  are  now  philosophically  bound  to  con- 
sider them,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Azote,  combined  in 
proportions  innumerable  as  those  products  themselvei:, 
and  from  which  variety  of  proportion  they  receive  their 
distinctive  characteristics.    (See  Note  9. J 

This  idea  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his 
Atomic  Chemistry,  entitled  "  An  attempt  to  establish 
the  first  principles  of  Chemistry."  In  page  35,  vol.  1st, 
he  says,  *'  I  am  of  opinion  we  are  not  at  present  ac- 
quainted with  any  truly  simple  bodies.  All  our  simple 
bodies  are  most  probably  compounds,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  afterwards  decomposed,  and  reduced  to 
more  simple  principles,  by  the  future  labours  of  chem- 
ists." 

3d.  As  an  important  and  additional  proof  that  the 
process  of  vegetation  certainly  generates  and  produces 
one  of  the  most  abundant  and  most  dense  primary 
earths  in  nature,  namely,  Silex,  Siliceous  Earth,  or,  as 
I  shall  call  it,  the  sandy  principle,  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Botany,  by 
the  celebrated  and  indefatigable  Linnaeus : —       ^.,.  5, 

"  In  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  there  has  long 
been  a  medicine  in  high  repute,  called  *  Tabctsheer,' 
obtained  from  a  substance  found  in  the  hollow  stem  of 
the  Bamboo.  It  has  undergone  a  chemical  examina- 
tion, and  proved  to  be  an  earthy  substance,  principally 
of  a  flinty  nature ;  this  substance  is  also  found  in  the 
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Bamboo  in  England.  In  the  hot-house  of  Dr.  Pitcai;n, 
in  Islington,  subsequently  to  this  time,  there  was  found 
in  one  of  the  joints  of  a  Bamboo  which  grew  there,  a 
solid  pebble,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  pebble  was 
of  an  irregular  form,  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  inter- 
nally :  it  was  reddish  brown,  of  a  close  dull  texture, 
much  like  some  martial  siliceous  stones.  In  one  corner 
were  shining  particles,  which  appeared  to  be  chrystals, 
but  too  minute  to  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope. 
This  substance  was  so  hard  as  to  cut  glass.  The  cuti- 
cle or  exterior  covering  of  straw,  has  also  a  portion  of 
matter  in  its  composition,  from  which,  when  burnt,  it 
makes  an  exquisitely  fine  powder  forgiving  the  last  polish 
to  marble,  a  use  to  which  it  has  been  employed  from 
time  immemorial,  without  tbe^  principle  being  philoso- 
phically known.  In  the  great*  heat  in  the  East  Indies, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  large  tracts  of  reeds  to  be  set 
on  fire  on  their  motion  by  the  wind,  which  I  conjecture 
must  arise  from  the  flinty  substance  of  their  leaves  rub- 
bing against  each  other.  These  facts  cannot  avoid 
presenting  to  the  mind  at  one  view  the  boundless  laws 
of  nature.  While  a  simple  vegetable  is  secreting  the 
most  volatile  and  evanescent  perfumes,  it  also  secretes  a 
substance  which  is  an  ingredierU  in  ike  primeval  moun- 

tains  of  the  globe.** 

■  '•-''        ■,■■*■■' 

These  facts,  which  have  produced  the  assent  of  this 
Prince  of  Botanists,  to  the  formation  o^  a  first  rate 
primary  earth,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  are,  I  think, 
sufficient  proofs,  in  conjunction  with  those  above  sta- 
ted, that  all  the  primary  earths,  the  metals,  and  mine- 
ral substances,  and,  of  course,  all  the  rocks  compoun- 
ded of  them  have  been  originally  formed  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation  and  animalization.    (See  Note  1, 
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2,  3  and  14?;  and  Vide  Note  1,  2dEJUionf  at  the  end 
of  this  Work.) 

Vast  tracts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  have  as  above, 
been  shewn  to  consist  of  the  shells  and  remains  of  ma- 
rine animals. 

The  Chalk  and  Lime  Stone  formations,  I   trust  to 
have  shewn,  have  also  resulted  from  the  same  remains  ; 
and  also,  that  the  Coal  formations  have  been  produced 
by  the  residue  of  marine  vegetables  and  a  charring 
heat,  as  well  as  the  Schisti  or  Slate  Mountains.   As, 
therefore,  the  proofs  narrated  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  the  notes  referring  to  them  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to 
prove  that  every  part  of  the  earth  has  been  formed  in  a 
fluid ;  that  many  parts  are  visibly  the  remains  of  vegetable 
and  animal  decomposition,  and  that  most  of  the  geolo- 
gical bodies  are  resolvable  into  the  elements  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life ;  we  now  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  processes  of  Vegetation,  and  of  Animalization, 
were  the  machinery  chosen  by  the  first  CAusE^r  gra- 
dually  producing,  in  the  course  of  sufficient  ages,  in  the 
waters  of  Genesis,  the  various  generations  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life}  which  by  their  growth,  decay,  their 
death,  decomposition,  depositions,  and  the  labours  of 
some  species  of  these  animals,  have  produced  all  the 
geological  bodies  of  which  our   earth    is  composed. 
These  bodies,  as  they   were  depositing,  have  been  at- 
tracted towards  the  centre  of  the  aqueous  globe  by  the 
great  and  universal  law  of  attraction  ;  and  before  and 
since  the  separation,  have,  by  the  effects  of  internal 
fires,  convulsions,  or  the  electric  power,  acquired  their 
present  appearances.     (See  Note  5th,  to  2d  Edition, 
and  Note  llth  1st  Edition, J 

Thus,  the  law  of  Gravity  or  attraction  would  neces- 
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sarily  occasion  a  vast  pressure  towards  the  centre  of 
the  aqueous  globe,  of  all  the  particles  of  the  geological 
bodies,  as  they  formed.  The  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
mains of  which  they  were  formed,  as  stated  above, 
would  pass  through  various  stages  of  fermentation. 
Heat,  inflammable  and  other  gases,  would  be  thereby 
generated ;  and  these  internal  fires  must  have  been  in 
operation,  pending  many  of  the  ages  required  for  the 
formation  of  the  entire  diameter  of  the  Earth  in  the 
Waters  of  Genesis.  Hence  must  have  arisen,  long  be- 
fore the  separation  of  these  waters,  not  only  internal 
changes  in  the  forms  and  original  composition  of  the 
congregated  masses  of  the  geological  bodies,  but  also 
numerous  commotions  in  the  interior  parts,  which  have 
produced  probably  many  of  the  mountains,  and  must 
certainly  have  produced  those  depressions  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  served  to  form  the  beds  of  the 
original  oceans  or  seas,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of 
the  waters.  ^     ^ 

These  internal  fires  of  the  earth,  though  at  first  sight 
they  appear  to  us  the  effects  of  accidental  causes,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  an  instance  of  the  designing 
Wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature.  The  depositions 
from  the  ocean,  which,  by  our  theory,  have  formed 
the  earth,  must  have  been  originally  deposited  in  a 
soft  state.  By  the  continued  pressure  of  the  subse- 
quent geological  particles  towards  the  centre,  they 
would  no  doubt  acquire  a  degree  of  solidity,  but  per- 
haps the  operation  of  these  fires  was  required,  to  give 
them  sufficient  hardness  to  resist  the  powerful  action 
of  the  rapid  motions  of  the  earth.  These  fires  are  at  the 
present  day,  considered  by  the  first  geologists  to  be 
occasioned  by  water  coming  into  contact  with  the  me- 
tallic basis  of  the  primary  earths,  by  which  the  water 
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is  decomposed  and  combustion  ensues ;  and  in  this  case 
an  absorption  of  oxygen  by  tiiese  bases  must  take  place 
and  their  bulk  be  greatly  increased,  and  this  may  have 
been  designed  by  the  Creator  for  enlarging  the  bulk 
of  the  earth. 

The  electric  agency  also,  has  probably  had  great  in- 
fluence in  these  internal  changes,  both  previous  to  and 
since  the  time  of  the  separation :  on  the  subject  of 
the  internal  and  external  changes  in  and  on  the  earth, 
I  refer  the  reader  tc  ^He  attentive  perusal  of  the  Notes, 
but  more  especially  Notes  7,  10, 11,  13  and  14. 

And  as  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  of  the  creation  of 
any  of  the  Marine  Plants  of  the  Ocean,  I  will  conclude 
this  part  of  the  subject  with  an  observation  on  that  re- 
markable circumstance,  namely,  that  it  appears  to  me 
indicative  of  the  possible  truth  of  the  theory  I  have 
presumed  to  offer,  that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  refers 
to  a  preparatory/  process  of  the  O*ea^'o;i,  totally  distinct 
in  its  time  and  nature  from  the  separation  of  the  waters 
and  the  primeval  appearance  of  the  dry  laud  as  re- 
corded in  the  ensuing  verses  which  took  place  in  the 
six  days,  at  the  separation  of  the  waters  recorded  in 
Genesis,  1st  chapter.  I  ^ui-r  ;>,         .; 

Because,  the  creation  of  the  vast  body  of  the  marine 
plants  required  for  the  purpose  of  nutriment  for  the 
marine  animals  of  those  waters,  who,  by  their  death, 
decay,  and  depositions  formed  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Creator  for  producing  the  earth,  the  creation  of 
those  plants  having  taken  place  at  the  beginning,  as  in 
the  first  verse,  being  the  preparaiory  process  of  the 
creation,  by  which  the  Dry  Land  was,  in  subsequent  ages, 
to  be  produced;  there  was  no  need  that  mention  should 
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be  made  of  their  creation  at  the  period  of  the  separa- 
tion, when  the  land  animals  and  vegetables  were  brought 
into  being;  for,  and  because,  these  marine  plants  were 
included  in  the  record  of  the  Ist  verse,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning," &c.     {See  Notes  7,  10  and  13.) 

I  have,  since  the  printing  of  the  2d  edition  of  this 
work,  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  most  modern 
Geological  publications,  and  finding  therein  no  cause 
whatever,  to  vary  from  the  theory  of  the  earth  I  had 
formed,  I  now  proceed  in  thi    third  Edition  to  the 

ELUCIDATION  OF  THAT  THEORY. 

'^  The  Mosaic  account  by  the  Ist,  2d,  6th,  and  7th  ver- 
ses of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  shews  us  that  our 
earth  was  Hirst  created  in  the  waters  or  universal  ocean ; 
and  bv  the  9th  and  10th  verses,  we  learn  that  "the 
waters  under  the  Heavens  were  gathered  together,  and 
the  land  made  to  appear." 

We  have  shewn  that  this  part  of  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  creation  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  ob- 
servations of  the  best  and  most  modern  Geologists. 
Indubitable  proofs  in  every  part  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  shew  it  to  have  been  "  formed  in  a  fluid  ;"  and  I 
trust  the  following  elucidation  of  our  theory  will  tend 
to  show  that  such  has  been  the  case  through  its  entire 
diameter. 

By  this  theory,  we  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
entire  diameter  and  circumference  of  the  earth,  by  the 
continued  depositions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Oceanic  Waters  of  Genesis  from  the  "  beginning,**  as 
per  1st  verse ;  which  depositions  have  been  formed  by 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  by  the  constant 
labours  of  various  species  of  the  animals  of  that  uni- 
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verbal  ocean,  aa  shewn  at  full  length  in  the  foregoing 
pages  of  this  work. 

In  Lee'i  Elements  of  Geology,  (New  York,  1840) 
page  171,  it  is  said — *'  The  Pacific  Ocean  abounds  in 
coral  to  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the 
e(|uator;»o  also  do  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 
On  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland  is  a  reef,  350  miles 
ill  length,  and  between  that  country  and  New  Guinea, 
there  is  a  chain  of  coral  700  miles  long.  The  Maldi- 
vas  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  coral  reefs  extending  480 
geographical  miles  north  and  south.  These  are  circu- 
lar islets,  the  largest  being  50  miles  in  diameter,  the 
centre  of  each  being  a  lagune  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
fathoms  deep  ;  and  on  the  outside  of  each  island  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  there  is  a  coral  reef,  im- 
mediately outside  of  which  the  water  is  generally  more 
than  150  fathoms  deep."    ,.  ,    >j' 

The  following  cut  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
shape  and  formations  of  these  islands : — 
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These  vegetable  and  animal  depositions  of  the  Ocean 
of  Genesis,  then,  were  first  attracted  to  a  centre  by  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation,  and  there  formed  the 
nucleus  or  centre  of  the  earth.*     This  nucleus  being 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  explain  how  the  primitive  races  of  the 
vegetable  tribes  may  have  been  supported  before  the  nucleus 
was  formed.  There  are  many  aquatic  plants  which  take  no  root 
in  the  earth  at  all,  but  grow  and  float  in  the  water.  There  is  a 
species  of  the  Fig-tree  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  which 
has  grown  for  twelve  years,  suspended  in  the  air  and  moistened 
with  water ;  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  conclude,  that  if  some 
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<!ontiDua11y  augmented  in  bulk  by  the  unceasing  depo- 
sitions of  the  ocean,  until  a  great  depth  of  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  remains  were  accumulated,  internal 
heats  and  iires  would  be  thereby  generated,  which 
would  last  until  the  combustible  matter  deposited  was 
consumed.  The  fires  would  then  cease,  until  another 
sufficient  depth  of  fresh  depositions  took  place.  The 
fermentation  of  these  would  again  produce  heat,  fire 
and  incandescence,  until  again  the  combustible  matter 
last  deposited  was  consumed.  The  remains  after  these 
combusdons,  would  of  course  be  incombustible,  and 
would  consist  of  all  the  primary  earths,  sands,  clay, 
lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  of  the  calces  or  oxyds  of  the 
various  metallic  and  mineral  substances  contained  in 
the  original  depositions  of  matter  above  stated. 

These  alternate  depositions  from  the  ocean,  must 
have  continued  to  generate  these  periodic  fires,  pending 
the  whole  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the  di- 
ameter of  the  earth,  that  is  until  the  separation  of  the 
"  dry  land"  from  the  "  waters"  took  place  as  mentioned 
Genesis  1st  chap,  and  9th  verse.  The  depth  or  thick- 
ness of  the  depositions  required  to  produce  each  of 
these  periodic  fires,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  certain 
idea  of.  It  may  have  required  many  miles  of  depth  of 
deposits,  as  they  would  contain  carbonic,  sulphureous, 
oily,  gaseous,  earthy,  saline  and  metallic  matter  mixed  ; 

species  of  land  plants  have  this  power,  many  of  the  first  created 
marine  plants  of  the  Ocean  of  Genesis  would  have  it  also.  In 
fact,  many  marine  plants  of  the  present  seas  grow  on  the  rocks, 
and  must  consequently  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  water. 
But  it  is  possible  that  until  the  nucleus  was  formed,  the  primitive 
marine  animals  may  have  found  their  nourishment  in  the  waters, 
for  the  microscope  shews  us  that  every  drop  of  water  contains 
ji^yriads  of  the  insect  tribes.  We  know  also  that  the  gills  of  fish 
decompose  water,  by  which  they  would  obtain  two  of  the  ele. 
ments  of  all  vegetables — Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 
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but  it  is  well  known  that  it  requires  but  a  small  depth 
of  vegetable  matter  alone,  being  moist,  and  heated  by 
fermentation,  to  produce  ignition.  A  common  hay- 
stack is  often  fired  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  its 
hydrogen.    . 

Thus,  according  to  this  theory,  we  see  that  the  in- 
ternal fires  of  our  earth  at  the  present  day,  at  least  as 
far  as  they  have  been  occasioned  by  the  above  original 
causes,  cannot  extend  to  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
because  the  periodic  fires  above  stated,  would  consume 
all  the  inflammable  matter,  at  certain  periods  after  it 
was  deposited :  each  periodic  fire  would  consume  the 
combustible  matter  deposited  from  the  ocean  since  the 
previous  fire  ;  and  after  each  conflagration,  the  parts 
of  the  earth  then  formed  must  have  remained  in  the 
state  of  incombustible  calces.  ,rr^mi^        . 

This  theory  will  perhaps  also  account  for  that  singu- 
lar phenomenon  in  Geology,  of  entire  genera  of  niarine 
animals  disappearing  at  different  depths  in  the  earth. 
The  incandescence  had  destroyed  these  genera,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  (then)  surface  of  the  earth  was  cool- 
ed sufficiently  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean  of  Genesis^ 
between  the  times  of  the  periodic  fires,  that  fresh  genera 
of  animals  could  approach  it.  They  then  approached 
it,  and,  as  they  terminated  the  time  of  their  existence, 
their  remains  went,  with  the  other  depositions,  to  aug- 
ment the  growth  of  the  earth's  bulk,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually, until  the  separation  of  the  land  from  the  waters. 

The  reader  will  here  observe,  that  although  by  the 
above  causes  of  the  primitive  fires  having  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  residue  of  them  being  matter  in  a  calcified 
or  oxydized  form,  except  indeed,  the  matter  of  the  last 
depositions  of  the  ocean  of  Genesis,  (which  may  be  one 
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of  the  causes  of  the  present  volcanic  fires)  that  there- 
forC)  no  central  fire  arising  from  these  primary  causes 
can  exist ;  yet,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  subsequent 
causes  of  fire  may  have,  and  are  perhaps  even  now 
taking  place. 

The  electric  fluid,  as  is  proved  by  late  discoveries  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  on  the  primary  earths,  of  which  the  oxy- 
dated  matter  of  the  above  conflagrations  would  mainly 
consist,  is  capable  of  decomposing  these  primary  earths, 
and  water  also.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  combustion 
might  be  generated,  even  in  the  oxyds  to  which  the 
original  deposits  were  reduced.  Thus,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  Geologists,  there  is  a  central  fire  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  his  Elements  of  Geology,  page  53,  says, 
"  From  the  result  of  all  the  observations  hitherto  made, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  increases  as  we  descend,  at  the  rate  of  one  de« 
gree  for  every  eight  fathoms,  consequently  at  a  depth 
short  of  a  hundred  miles,  the  materials  of  the  globe  are 
in  a  state  of  incandescence."         i      ^ 

Now,  though  I  agree  that  from  the  cause  above  as- 
signed, the  (electric  fluid)  internal  fires  might  possibly  be 
regenerated  from  the  oxydated  remains  of  the  primor- 
dial fires,  yet  I  should  conceive  these  subsequent  fires 
are  more  likely  to  be  partial  than  general.  I  conceive 
that  the  intention  of  the  Deity  was,  by  the  means  of  the 
primordial  fires,  to  prepare  and  harden  the  geological 
bodies,  to  produce  chemical  decompositions  and  re- 
combinations, of  numerous  useful  substances,  to  in- 
crease the  cohesion  of  these  geological  bodies,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  sustain  their  rapid  and  powerful  motions  in 
the  heavens,  to  elevate  the  mountains,  to  diversify  the 
earth's  surface,  and  give  mankind  the  use  of  their  mi- 
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neral  products;  and  I  do  not  conceive  these  ends  would 
be  obtained,  were  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth  in  a 
state  of  fusion  from  a  hundred  miles  below  the  surface. 
The  increasing  heat  of  the  earth  as  we  proceed  down- 
wards, can  be  equally  well  accounted  for  by  supposing 
the  present  fires  to  be  occasioned  by  the  more  recent 
depositions  of  combustible  matter  from  the  oceanic 
waters  of  Genesis,  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  combus- 
tion.      ,K-^"r  ',:  ''    ;•:■.'      -r  •  ■    -  '  ■  <     ■    '■ 

And  there  is  one  corroborative  circumstance  of  this 
stated  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  page  388  of  his  Theo- 
logy of  Nature,  namely,  that  "  by  a  comparative  calcu- 
lation with  the  force  of  attraction  of  a  rock  of  Granite, 
the  earth  was  said  to  have  twice  the  density  of  that 
rock,  or  about  five  times  that  of  water,"  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  the  earth  were  nearly  all  liquid  fire ; 
for,  deducting  the  100  miles  of  crust  from  the  diameter 
of  the  earth,  nearSOOO,  would  leave  an  ocean  of  fire  7900 
miles  deep ;  an  idea  so  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course 
and  wisdom  of  nature,  appears  to  me  preposterous. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  time  that 
may  have  been  required,  according  to  our  theory  of 
deposition  from  the  oceanic  waters,  to  form  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  earth.  ;. 

We  have  shewn  in  note  1st,  the  power  of  Geometri- 
cal progression  in  two  generations  of  Herrings,  and 
"  that  in  twenty  years  of  generation,  a  mass  of  matter 
could  be  produced,  equal  to  ten  of  our  globes^  that  is, 
allowing  these  generations  to  be  undisturbed.  Now 
that  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  oceanic  waters  of 
Genesis.  In  our  seas,  immense  numbers  are  annually 
abstracted  from  the  ocean  bv  the  fisheries.  Not  so  in 
the  primeval  ocean  :  there  was  no  abstraction  of  matter 
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there  whatever.  The  labours  of  the  Zoophytes  and 
other  marine  animals  we  infer,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  modern  geologists,  have  been  also  "  going  on  in 
all  former  ages  as  at  present,"  and  would  be  another 
immense  source  of  geological  formation. 

It  hus  been  stated  by  some  geologists,  that  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  have  taken  a  million  of  years  in  their 
formation.  That  is  no  doubt  grounded  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  past  volcanic  action  and  convulsion  have 
been  the  same  as  at  present.  I  trust  however,  to  have 
shewn  in  our  theory,  that  volcanic  and  convulsive  for- 
ces must  have  been  im'.nensely  greater  and  more  fre- 
quent in  the  primeval  ages; and  I  believe  that  a  million 
of  years  ago,  if  the  globe  were  then  in  being,  there 
was  detritus  enough,  arising  from  that  volcanic  action, 
to  produce  a  million  times  the  masses  of  rock,  that  any 
"  causes  now  in  operation"  could  do,  and  am  more  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  from  the  vast  difference  that 
must  have  then  existed  in  the  tenacity  of  the  forma- 
tions, compared  with  their  present  state. 

Whatever  length  of  period  however  might  have  been 
actually  employed,  we  trust  we  can  give  it  by  our  ex- 
planation of  the  1st  verse  of  Genesis;  but  we  are  not 
of  opinion  that  the  laws  for  the  formations  of  the  globe, 
have  required  any  such  immense  periods  of  time  as  is 
supposed  by  some  geologists.  Their  comparative 
scale  of  formation,  drawn  from  the  present  actual  for- 
mations, is  totally  inadequate.  How,  for  instance, 
could  the  power  of  deposition  of  lakes  or  rivers  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  be  compared  with  the  mighty 
force  of  the  oceans  of  the  globe  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  waters  of  Genesis,  rushing  over  the 
newly  formed  earth,  with  inconceivable  impetuosity  ? 
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I  trust  that  by  the  above  elucidation,  the  reader  will 
completely  comprehend  our  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  solid  parts  of  our  earth,  by  the  powerful  and  vital 
agencies,  which  we  humbly  conceive  the  Deity  may 
have  employed  to  eifect  this  wonderful  purpose. 

We  wish  now  to  make  some  observations  on  a  most 
singular  production,  which  we  have  fallen  in  with  since 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work  : 
this  is  Mr.  Mantell's  "  Wonders  of  Geology."  In  page 
4-00,  vol.  1st,  under  the  head  of  Geological  Mutation*, 
he  says,  "  I  will  embody  these  inductions  in  a  more 
impressive  form,  by  employing  the  metaphor  of  an 
Arabic  writer,  and  imagining  some  higher  intelligence 
from  another  sphere,  to  describe  the  physical  mutations 
of  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  cognizance 
from  the  period  when  the  forests  of  Portland  were 
flourishing,  to  the  present  time,  *  Countless  ages  'ere 
man  was  created'  he  might  say,  *  I  visited  these  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  beheld  a  beautiful  country  of  vast  ex- 
tent, diversified  by  hill  and  dale  with  its  rivulets, 
streams  and  mighty  rivers,  flowing  through  fertile 
plains ;  and  palms,  ferns  and  forests  of  coniferous  trees 
clothed  its  surface ;  and  I  saw  monsters  of  the  reptile 
tribes,  so  huge,  that  nothing  among  existing  races  can 
compare  with  them,  basking  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  roaming  through  its  forests,  while  in  its  fens  were 
sporting  thousands  of  crocodiles  and  turtles,  winged 
reptiles  of  strange  forms  shared  with  birds  the  dominion 
of  the  air,  and  the  waters  teemed  with  flshes,  shells  and 
Crustacea ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  many  ages,  I  again  re^ 
visited  the  earth,  and  the  country,  with  its  innumerable 
dragon  forms,  and  its  tropical  fruits,  all  had  disappeared, 
and  the  ocean  had  usurped  their  place,  and  the  waters 
teemed  with  nautili,  ammonites,  and  the  cephalopeda 
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of  races  now  extinct,  and  innumerable  flashes  and  marine 
reptiles;  and  thousands  of  centuries  rolled  by,  and  I 
returned,  and  lo  I  the  ocean  was  gone,  and  the  dry  land 
had  again  appeared,  and  it  was  covered  with  groves 
and  forests,  but  they  were  wholly  different  in  character 
from  those  of  the  vanished  country  of  the  Iguanodon.' " 
This  very  poetical  effusion  appears  indeed  every  way 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  Arabian  Tales. 
Countless  ages,  thousands  of  centuries,  and  other  epochs 
stated  in  these  "  wonders,"  are  tolerably  latitudinary 
periods,  even  for  fairy  tales.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that 
although  the  author  writes  so  highly  of  Dr.  Buckland, 
as  a  great  geologist,  he  has  never  mentioned  the  expla- 
nation of  the  1st  verse  of  Genesis,  which  the  Doctor 
has  adopted  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  purposely  to 
account  for  these  great  periods  of  geological  mutation. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ivlantell  affects  to  say,  that 
geology  rightly  understood,  does  not  confute  the  scrip- 
tures, or  at  least  the  purest  piety.  He  at  the  same  time, 
would  entirely  set  aside,  as  by  the  above  extract,  the 
account  given  by  Moses,  that  the  earth,  since  the  se- 
paration of  the  waters  in  Genesis,  has  existed  only  5,800 
years.  Now,  if  this  important  part  of  the  Bible  is  not 
founded  on  fact,  what  arguments  would  mankind 
have  for  believing  the  remainder  ?  But,  fortunately, 
even  these  "wonders  of  geology,"  cannot  effect  this.  For 
first,  I  verily  believe  that  the  carboniferous  formations 
offer  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  produced  be- 
fore the  separation  in  the  universal  ocean  of  Genesis ; 
I  believe  that  these  immense  club  mosses,  these  arbo- 
rescent ferns*  so  immensely  larger  than  any  of  the 

*  Leo,  in  his  Elementary  Geology,  page  67,  says,  "  in  treating 
on  the  coal  formations,  vegetables  also  which  are  now  mere  herbs^ 
then  attained  the  size  of  large  trees,  as  for  example,  ferns,  which 
though  they  now  attain  the  height  of  a  few  feet  at  the  most,  Uien 
^rew  as  large  as  our  tallest  trees." 
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present  day,  were  marine;  for  I  can  never  believe  that 
any  difference  of  climate  could  make  such  immense 
diiference  in  the  size  of  the  plants.  In  examining  coal, 
that  is,  not  including  Lignites  or  brown  coal,  in  any 
part  of  the  earth,  we  find  no  traces  of  woody  fibre, 
which,  had  it  been  formed  of  terrestrial  trees,  would 
probably  have  been  apparent.  Coal  appears  more 
likely  to  have  been  formed  of  some  soft  pulpy  matter, 
such  as  sea-weed,  and  to  have  acquired  its  present  ap- 
pearance by  great  heat  and  pressure,  and  decomposi- 
tion. This  opinion  of  the  marine  formation  of  coal  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Maletrenck.  -,  * 

In  Sullivan's  View  of  Nature,  letter  38,  page  109, 
Mr.  Maletrenck,  in  treating  on  the  origin  of  coal,  says — 
"  But  this  is  a  subject  which  we  must  examine  more 
closely.  Vegetables,  as  I  have  said,  have  been  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  pit  coal.  A  few  forests, 
however,  buried  in  the  earth,  are  not  sufficient  to  form 
the  masses  of  coals  which  exist  in  its  bowels.  A  greater 
causet  more  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effect 
is  required,  and  we  find  it  only  in  that  prodigious 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  grows  in  the  seas^ 
and  is  increased  by  the  immense  masses  which  are  car- 
ried down  by  the  rivers ;  these  masses  are  agitated  and 
broken  down  by  the  waves,  and  afterwards  covered  by 
argillaceous  or  calcareous  earth,  and  are  decomposed. 
Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  masses  of 
marine  and  other  vegetables  may  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  coal,  than  that  shells  should  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe.  The  direct  proofs  in  support  of  this 
theory  are  the  presence  of  aquatic  and  marine  substan- 
ces. The  8oib  which  contain  coal  are  generally  of 
schistus  and  grit ;  and  as  the  formation  of  pyrites,  as 
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well  as  that  of  coal,  comes  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  (for  sulphur  has  been 
proved  to  exist  naturally  in  vegetables  and  animals)  all 
pic  coal  is  more  or  less  pyritous,  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider pit  coal  as  a  mixture  of  pyrites,  schistus,  and 
bitumen/'  ;        <*< 

Mr.  Maletrenck  thus  supports  our  idea  of  the  origin 
of  coal  in  the  secondary  formations.  I  have  to  add  as 
a  further  support  of  this  theory,  that  all  coal  contains 
ammonia  or  its  elements.  Now  terrestrial  trees  or  vege- 
tables will  not  account  for  this  ingredient  of  coal.  We 
know,  moreover,  that  the  remains  of  immense  masses 
of  animals  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  oceans. 
The  remains  of  whales,  sharks,  salmon,  and  all  other 
fish,  many  species  of  which  I  believe  are  seldom  found 
in  the  earth  fossilized,  must  have  been  deposited  some- 
where in  the  ocean,, and  it  appears  probable  that  coal 
has  derived  its  ammonia  from  these  sources.  At  all 
events  terrestrial  vegetables  alone  will  not  account  for 
it,  for  they  do  not  afford  one  of  its  elements,  azote. 

But  whether  time  and  further  observation  will  prove 
these  opinions  correct  or  not,  still  the  story  of  the  "beau- 
tiful country  of  the  Iguanodon"  can  be  accounted  for, 
without  overthrowing  the  narration  of  Moses.  Vol- 
canic action  as  I  have  shewn  above,  must  have  been 
immensely  more  active  before  the  separation,  and 
pending  the  subaqueous  formation  of  the  earth  in  the 
ocean  of  Genesis,  than  at  present.  It  is  possible  there- 
fore, that  some  mountainous  countries  may  have  been 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  long  previous 
to  the  separation  of  the  entire  **  dry  land  of  Genesis," 
and  that  these  mountainous  countries  may  have  been 
tenanted  by  these  reptile  tribes,  and  covered  by  these 
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immense  palms,  coniferous  ferns,  club  mosses,  fine 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.  for  many  ages  previous  to  the  separa- 
tion, when  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  was  made  to 
"  appear,"  and  thus  the  Mosaic  account  will  be  yet  main- 
tained in  its  integrity,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  beautiful  country  of  the  "  Iguanodon." 

In  the  preceding  system  of  the  Creation  which  I 
have  ventured  to  form,  and  to  which  I  was  determined, 
as  observed  above,  on  reading  the  ideas  stated  by 
Archdeacon  Paley  to  have  been  promulgated  to  the 
world  by  Buffon  and  other  philosophers,  I  have  made 
some  remarks  on  the  assertion,  or  supposition  of  Buffon, 
that  the  globe  we  inhabit  was  formed  by  the  stroke  of 
a  comet  knocking  oif  from  the  Sun,  (as  stated  by  Pa- 
ley)  a  piece  of  molten  glass,  and  I  trust  to  have  shewn 
the  great  improbability  and  absurdity  of  this.  Such  a 
supposition  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  creation 
of  our  planetary  system  was  not  the  gift  of  an  all  boun- 
tiful Creator,  but  merely  the  effect  of  chance ;  and  if  I 
have  proceeded  to  any  severe  reflections  on  its  irreli- 
gious tendency,  I  trust  I  am  warranted  therein,  by  the 
opinions  given  by  Paley,  of  this  doctrine  being  founded 
on  Atheistical  principles  ;  that  is,  if  I  understand  it, 
denying  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse in  the  Works  of  nature. 

An  opinion  so  contrary  to  all  our  natural  feelings  of 
religion,  it  appeared  to  me,  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
refute,  whose  understanding  should  dictate  to  him  the 
errors  of  such  a  system — and  I  hope  to  have  shewn, 
that,  as  it  is  completely  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind  of 
man,  in  the  highest  state  of  its  acquirements — so  it 
never  can  be  productive  of  general  assent ;  and  in  the 
following  compendium  of  my  Theory  of  the  Sun's  For- 
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mation,  I  shall  re-advert  to  the  above  supposition   of 
Buffon. 

THEORY  OF  THE  SUN'S  FORMATION. 

As  the  great  discoveries  in  Pneumatic  Chemistry, 
made  during  the  last  50  or  60  years,  may  not  be  known 
to  many  of  my  readers,  I  here  subjoin  a  short  account 
of  them.  About  the  beginning  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  first  discovered  that  the  change 
of  lime-stone  into  lime,  by  burning,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  extrication  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
lime-stone  by  the  heat  employed.  This  discovery  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  chemical  philosophers  to  aeriform 
bodies;  and  Mr.  Black's  name  will  be  venerable  as  long 
as  the  science  is  cultivated.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Cavendish  discovered  the  highly  important  fact, 
that  water  was  composed  of  the  bases  of  the  two  gases 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  was  further  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestly,  and  the  exact  compo- 
sition of  water  was  finally  confirmed  by  the  accurate 
analysis  of  Lavoisier  and  other  French  Chemists,  who 
having  decomposed  the  water  into  its  elementary  gases, 
reproduced  it  by  the  ignition  of  the  same  gases ;  and 
finding  by  repeated  experiments,  the  weight  of  the 
water  always  equal  to  the  gases  produced,  and  vice 
versa  that  the  gases  employed  to  form  the  water,  al- 
ways produced  an  equal  weight  of  it.  Subsequent 
chemists  have  verified  these  results,  and  it  is  now  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  all  water  consists  of  one  part  of 
hydrogen,  and  eight  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight. 

Our  atmosphere  has  been  found  to  be  composed  of 
eighty  parts  of  mephitic  or  azotic  gas,  and  of  twenty 
parts  of  oxygen  gas.  These  three  gases,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen and  azote,  which  may  be  called  primary,  have 
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since  been  discovered  by  chemists  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  in 
which  also  a  great  variety  of  compound  gases  are  dis- 
covered every  year.  "  r  , 

I  now  proceed,  with  due  humility,  to  present  to  the 
reader,  a  compendium  of  the  ideas  stated  in  page  SS 
on  the  Sun's  Formation  at  the  time  the  primordial  wa- 
ters of  Genesis  were  created,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion I  have  put  on  the  1st  verse  of  1st  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  or  other 
combustible  gases,  created  by  the  first  cause,  as  stated 
in  page  33  of  this  work.  I  have  presumed  that  those 
gases  were  ignited  by  the  electric  fluid,  by  the  blaze  of 
comets,  or  other  igneous  bodies,  and  that  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  light  and  heat,  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  these  gases,  in  order  to  produce  the  formation  of  tlie 
aqueous  globe,  destined  thereafter  to  originate  the  earth 
and  the  other  planets  of  our  system,  that  the  light  and 
heat  so  extricated,  has  formed  the  body  of  our  sun 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  system,  by  the  laws  of 
His  gravity  and  attraction. 

If  I  recollect  right,  heat  and  light  have  not  as  yet 
been  discovered  to  have  weight ;  *  but  our  means  of 
ascertaining  this  by  experiment  in  the  usual  way,  is  very 
dubious.  The  bulk  of  a  grain  of  heat  or  light  may, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  house;  therefore,  we 
could,  perhaps,  not  ascertain  the  fact;  but  heat  and 
light  are  certainly  sensible  bodies,  and  therefore  must 
have  weight.  Heat  expands  and  increases  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  hardest  bodies  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
Light  is  said  to  travel  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millions  of  miles  a  minute,  and  also  penetrates  the  most 

*  See  Note  2d  to  2d  Edition  at  the  end  of  this  work.         , 
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dense  substances.  Although,  therefore,  the  weight  of 
these  subtle  agents  be  infinitely  less  than  any  other  bo- 
dies we  know  of,  they  are,  probably,  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  attraction  and  gravity. 

We  may,  therefore,  conceive  that  the  heat  and  light 
extricated  from  the  combustion  of  these  aeriform  sub- 
stances, in  the  formation  of  the  primordial  waters,  would 
unite  and  ascend,  by  the  laws  of  their  gravity  and  at- 
traction, or  by  an  original  impulse  of  the  Creator,*  to 
their  position  in  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  and  form 
there  the  body  of  our  sun,  and  that  the  planets,  as 
they  were  formed,  and  were  projected  by  the  projectile 
force,  became  subject  to  its  attractive  influences. 

Whether  this  attraction  be  effected  by  an  inherent 
power  of  the  sun,  or,  that  it  may  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  the  vast  stream  of  eeriform  substance, 
passing  towards  him,  to  supply  him  with  fuel,  I  shall 
presently  consider.  I  shall  however,  previously,  make 
some  remarks  in  addition  to  those  offered  above,  on 
the  idea  of  Buffon,  of  molten  glass  having  formed  our 
earth  and  the  planets  of  our  system. 

It  is,  I  consider,  impossible  to  conceive  that  glass 
could  exist  in  the  stupendous  heat  of  the  sun's  fire. 

^As  Light  is  known  to  exist  in  two  separate  states,  namely, 
latent  and  active  ;  and  as  we  are  told  in  the  3d  verse  of  Genesis, 
♦♦  Darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep,"  it  is  probable  the  light 
evolved  in  the  combustion  of  the  gases  was  diffused  through  the 
regions  of  space  in  its  latent  form,  and  was  not  elicited  into  its 
active  and  visible  state  until  the  time  of  the  3d  verse ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  operation  of  Deity  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  was  the  evolution  of  light  in  its  active  and  visible  state, 
and  the  collection  of  it  into  one  vast  focus,  the  sun  of  our  system, 
as  by  the  4th  verse,  And  1  am  happy  to  think  that  our  theory 
of  the  formation  of  light  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases,  will  serve 
to  remove  a  frequent  olnection  to  the  Mosaic  account,  namely, 
the  existence  of  light  before  the  sun  is  said  to  be  formed  in  Ist 
chap.  Genesis.  , 
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Glass  is  formed  in  our  planet  of  siliceous  earth  ami 
pot-ash.  The  former  we  have  before  proved,  on  the 
authority  of  Linnaeus,  to  be  composed  by  the  vegetable 
process ;  its  parts  are,  therefore,  formed  of  the  gases 
which  the  vegetable  extracts  from  the  water  and  air  it 
imbibes  for  its  nutrition.  The  latter  (pot-ash)  has 
also  yielded  to  Sir  H.  Davy  a  metallic  button.  It  is 
therefore  an  oxyd,  and  must  contain  much  oxygen. 
Siliceous  earth  and  pot-ash,  the  component  parts  of 
glass,  are  then  mostly  composed  of  aeriform  substance. 
We  know  that  the  diamond,  which  is  probably  much 
more  dense  than  siliceous  earth,  has  been  volatilized 
in  part  by  burning  lenses,  or  by  streams  of  oxygen  gas 
in  a  state  of  ignition.  What  can  these  heats  be  in  com- 
parison to  the  sun's  fire  ?  perhaps  as  an  atom  to  a 
world. 

I  trust,  therefore,  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  sa- 
cred documents  we  have  had  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  religion ;  with  the  operations  of  nature,  we  are  enlk- 
bled  to  examine  ;  with  the  admirable  simplicity  an(| 
order  of  the  laws  by  which  the  First  Cause  has  directed 
the  operations  of  that  nature,  to  believe,  that  having 
Jirst  formed  the  principles  whichy  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  must  call  ehmentaryy  He  proceeded 
by  the  combination  of  these  principles,  by  combustion, 
to  form  the  waters  which  were  destined  thereafter  to 
produce  our  earth  and  planets.  ^' tt^j        ?    -# 

It  is  indeed  possible,  that  these  elements — Oxygen, 
Hydrogen  and  Azote,  may  be  compounded  of  other 
final  elements  of  much  greater  energy  than  themselves,' 
but  the  rules  of  science  forbid  us  to  consider  thca  as 
the  fact,  until  we  have  found  it  by  experiment.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  to  carry  our  knowledge  of  these 
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principles  into  our  reflections  on  the  construction  of 
our  system,  and  with  humility,  praise  and  adoration,  to 
conceive,  that  as  most,  or  all,  the  geological  bodies  we 
have  analyzed,  are  found  to  consist  of  these  principles, 
they  may  have  been  those  with  which  the  First  Cause, 
with  amazing  skill  and  effect,  has  operated  the  wonder- 
ful system  of  Creation  He  hath  bestowed  on  us. 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  Creation,  and  of  the  re- 
cent discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  I  trust  to  have 
shown  the   possibility   that  our  sun   may  have   been 
formed,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  primordial 
waters  of  Genes«is  ;  and  as  before  stated,  I  have  consi- 
dered the  other  planets  of  our  system,  and  their  moons, 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  time 
when,  by  the  creative  mandate,  the   combustion  of  the 
gases  took  place,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  meant 
and  recorded  by  the  1st  verse  of  1st  chap,  of  Genesis, 
So  I  likewise  conceive  that  our  sun  was  formed  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  vast  body  of  heat  and  light  disenga- 
ged by   the  stupendous  combustion,  and  that   having 
found  his  position  in  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  he  exerted  his  attrac- 
tive influences  on  the  planets  of  our  system,  of  which 
he  became  the  centre. 

We  have  now  to  consider  by  what  laws  the  vast 
waste  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  Sun  is  replenished  ; 
and,  as  our  conceptions  thereon  will  be  found  in  some 
degree  at  variance  with  the  hitherto  received  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  spaces  between  the  sun  and  planets, 
and  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  and  bear  also  consi- 
derablv  on  the  nature  of  the  sun's  influence  on  those 
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M         ATTRACTION  OF  MATTER. 

It  is  said  by  piiilosophers,  that  all  bodies  are  attrac- 
ted to  the  earth's  centre :  all  bodies  thrown  into  the 
air  from  the  earth,  descend  to  the  earth's  surface  when 
the  propelling  force  is  spent,  and  when  the  body  is  ar- 
rested by  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes.     It 
is  said  by  Palevj  page  449  of  his  Natural  Theology, 
that  "  One  principle  of  gravitation  causes  a   stone  to 
drop  towards  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  whirl  round  it ; 
one  law  of  attraction  carries  all  the  different  planets 
round  the   sun."     This,  he  says,  philosophers  demon- 
strate ;  and  at  page  388,  he  adds — "  Calculations  were 
made  some  years  ago,  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth, 
by  comparing  the  force  of  its  attraction  with  the  force 
of  the  attraction  of  a  rock  of  granite,  the  bulk  of  which 
could  be  ascertained,  and  the  upshot  of  the  calculation 
was,  that  the  earth,  upon  an  average  through  its  whole 
sphere,  was  twice  the  density  of  granite,  or  about  five 
times  that  of  water." 

Now,  respecting  the  principle  of  attraction,  I  have 
to  remark,  that  in  chemistry  we  know  with  certainty, 
that  particles  of  matter  have  a  mutual  and  elective  at- 
traction called  affinity.    When  an  acid  is  united  with 
a  metal  into  a  neutral  salt  by  this  attraction,  it  may  be 
separated  from  it  by  any  substance  with  which  the  acid 
or  its  particles  have   a  greater  affinity.     Thus,  if  iron, 
or  its  oxyds,  be  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms 
green  vitriol,  commonly  called  copperas ;  but  by  adding 
an  alkali  to  the  solution,  the  iron  precipitates,  and  a 
neutral  salt  is  formed  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
alkali. 

In  a  lake  or  pond  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  in  Wales, 
the  water  holds  blue  vitriol  or  copperas  in  solution, 
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which  is  a  salt  composed  of  copper  and  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

When  iron  hoops  are  thrown  into  the  pond  or  lake, 
they  become  covered  with  copper  scales,  which  is 
scraped  off,  and  found  to  be  the  purest  copper  in  na- 
ture. This  decomposition  of  the  blue  vitriol  takes 
place  because  the  particles  of  iron  have  a  greater  affi- 
nity or  elective  attraction  for  the  sulphuric  acid  than 
the  copper  has. 

The  load  stone  is  well  known  to  attract  iron,  even  in 
a  cold  state.  Pieces  of  iron  rubbed  with  the  load 
stone,  become  also  magnetic  ;  two  pieces  of  wood,  or 
cordage  and  wood,  and  probably  many  other  substan- 
ces, by  friction  to  a  great  degree,  take  fire ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  become  raised  to  that  degree  of  temperature 
by  that  friction,  that  their  particles  attract  the  oxygen 
from  the  azotic  gas,  and  from  the  light  and  heat  with 
which  they  are  combined  in  our  atmosphere.  Certain 
stones  also,  as  flints,  being  struck  against  iron  or  steel, 
heat  the  particles  of  the  steel  so  as  to  calcine  them ; 
that  is,  they  bring  these  particles  to  the  temperature  at 
which  they  also  decompose  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  disengage  its  latent  light  and  heat. 

Thus  the  attraction  of  matter  is  certainly  proved  by 
Chemistry. 

But  how  is  the  attraction  of  large  and  solid  bodies 
proved  in  the  usual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  block  of  granite  mentioned  by  Paley  ? 
One  rock  of  granite  placed  alongside  another,  will 
evince  no  attraction.  It  is  said,  indeed  that  some 
islands,  having  much  iron  ore,  have  attracted  a  vessel 
from  her  course,  which,  if  it  be  the  fact,  may  perhaps 
also  prove  the  attraction  of  matter  of  a  certain  descrip- 
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tion ;  but  I  know  no  other  way  by  which  the  attraction 
or  density  of  the  rock  of  granite  could  be  proved,  btt 
by  breaking  it  by  some  other  body,  and  ascertaining; 
the  weight  of  the  stroke,  thus :  if  a  hundred  weight  of 
granite  required  a  stroke  of  a  certain  number  of  poundii 
to  break  it,  and  a  rock  of  some  other  species  required 
only  a  force  of  half  that  number,  its  attraction  or  den- 
sity might  be  said  to  be  half  that  of  the  granite.  Thus 
far,  then,  attraction  would  be  proved  by  Chemistry  and 
Geology  also. 

But,  that  the  Creator  originally  fixed  some  such  law 
as  attraction,  for  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter, appears  highly  reasonable ;  else,  how  should  the 
earth  and  planets,  travelling  at  such  an  immense  rate 
in  their  orbits,  be  retained  in  their  present  forms,  not- 
withstanding the  power  of  such  velocity  of  motion  ? 

A  ball  of  snow,  when  impelled  by  the  force  of  the 
arm,  if  it  be  not  rendered  sufficiently  dense  by  corn- 
pressure,  separates  into  innumerable  parts,  and  it  must 
have  been  the  same  with  the  earth  and  the  planets  but 
for  some  law  of  attraction  or  cohesion,  to  resist  the  at- 
trition of  their  rapid  motion  through  the  heavens. 

This  attraction  then  of  the  particles  of  matter,  seems 
to  be  indispensible  to  their  existence  as  spheres ;  but 
the  attraction  of  these  for  each  other,  though  generally 
agreed  to  by  the  philosophers,  appears  more  dubious 
and  uncertain. 

This  doubt  is  supported  by  their  immense  distances, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  founded  on  a  crude  idea,  and 
the  doubt  may  perhaps  be  dissipated  on  further  consi- 
deration. 

The  moon  is  observed  in  its  approach,  to  occasion 
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high  risings  or  tides  of  the  waters  of  the  earth,  which 
recede  on  its  retiring.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  al- 
most incontrovertible  proof,  that  the  atmosphere  (for 
storms  are  often  generated  at  the  same  approach  of  the 
moon)  and  waters  of  the  earth  and  seas,  are  attracted 
by  the  moon.  If  the  moon  has  this  power,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  other  planets  have  this  power 
also,  governed  by  certain  laws  of  distance  and  dimen- 
sion. 

Now,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sun  exerts  his 
attractive  influence  on  the  earth  and  the  other  planets. 
His  attraction  is  said,  by  philosophers,  to  oe  the  cause 
why  the  earth  and  planets,  having  been  originally  pro- 
jected in  a  right  line,  do  not  move  in  that  right  line, 
but  in  their  respective  orbits  round  the  sun. 

As  to  the  opinions  of  these  philosophers,  of  thp  na- 
ture of  the  sun's  substance,  I  am  not  aware,  except  as 
above  stated  by  Paley,  that  BufFon  supposes  it  to  con- 
sist of  molten  glass.  I  trust  to  have  shewn  in  the  fore- 
going pages  the  improbability  of  this,  and  that  it  is 
more  probable  to  be  a  body  of  light  and  heat.  His 
density,  in  that  case,  cannot  be  equal,  bulk  for  bulk, 
to  the  density  of  the  planets,  which  are  with  reason 
considered  to  be  inhabited,  and  must  probably  be 
formed  of  solid  matter.  But  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sun's  substance,  I  con.^ess  1  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
that  a  body  of  such  inconceivable  heat,  should  consist 
of  any  thing  else  than  gaseous  substance.  We  know 
of  nothing  here  below  that  can  produce  light  and  heat 
with  more  intensity,  than  the  decomposition  of  oxygen 
gas.  Why  should  we  not  recison  by  analogy,  that  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  produced  by  the  same 
means  ?    All  the  other  means  we  have  of  producing 
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heat  by  burning  glasses,  or  by  friction,  are  derived 
from  the  sun  ;  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  na- 
ture, in  her  general  principles,  than  uniformity  of 
means.  The  principle  of  gravity  is  said  to  be  the  same 
in  an  apple  falling  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Is  it  not  then  impossible  to  conceive  that  in  the  sun's 
heat,  solid  or  liquid  substances  could  exist  !  The  dia- 
mond is  volatilized  into  vapours,  and  if  I  recollect 
right,  the  perfect  metals  also,  by  the  galvanic  power. 
It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  sun  may 
be  habitable — that  the  heat  of  the  particles  of  light  ia 
owing  to  their  friction  or  attrition,  in  their  passage  to 
the  planets.  This  idea  of  no  heat  in  the  sun,  arose  in 
part  from  the  existence  of  ice  and  snow  on  high  moun- 
tains in  the  torrid  zone,  which  is  now  thoroughly  ex- 
plained from  terrestrial  causes,  by  Lambin,  De  Lui, 
Bougan  and  De  Saussure. 

By  such  a  supposition,  we  should  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  planets  farthest  off  from  the  sun,  were 
the  most  warm,  which  I  imagine  is  totally  contrary  to 
probability,  to  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
and  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  in  the  planet 
which  we  inhabit. 

"  A  fact  well  known,"  says  De  Saussure,  "  and  which 
proves  strongly  to  my  mind  that  the  action  of  the  so- 
lar rays,  (considered  in  themselves,  and  independent  of 
all  exterior  causes  of  cold,)  is  as  great  oij  the  tops  of 
mountains  as  in  the  level  country,  is,  that  the  force  of 
a  lens  is  the  same  at  all  heights.  I  am  therefore  con- 
vinced with  Bougan,"  continues  he,  "  that  the  principal 
reason  of  the  cold  which  reigns  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains is,  that  they  are  always  surrounded  and  covered 
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by  an  air  that  is  invariably  cold,  and  that  that  air  is 
cold  because  it  cannot  be  greatly  heated,  neither  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  the  transparency  of 
this  air,  nor  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on  account  of 
its  distance  from  that  surface." 

Now,  but  for  the  idea  which  has  hitherto  been  adop- 
ted, that  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  or  at  least  the 
spaces  in  which  our  sun  and  planets  move,  are  in  a 
state  of  vacuum ;  but  for  this  idea,  I  should  say  that 
the  sun  is  a  mass  of  burning  aeriform  substance,  such 
as  hydrogen  gas,  or  some  mixture  thereof,  which  has 
the  power  of  decomposing  oxgen  gas,  and  of  throwing 
off  its  light  and  heat.  The  union  of  the  bases  of  these 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  would  form  water  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  which  would  either  be  driven  off  into 
the  heavens,  and  be  in  future  decomposed,  as  happens 
in  our  atmosphere,  by  the  electric  fluid,  or  be  otherwise 
condensed  into  aqueous  globes,  for  the  future  forma- 
tion of  other  heavenly  bodies.  (^See  Note  12.) 

I  shall  now  offer  some  observations  on  the  above 
idea  of  the  philosophers,  on  the  existence  of  a  vacuum 
in  the  spaces  through  which  the  planets  move. 

If  we  consider  the  projectile  force  to  have  been  ah 
origine  given  to  the  planets  by  the  Creator,  we  may 
suppose  that  this  force  was  greater  than  what  would 
have  been  required  to  produce  their  motions  round  the 
sun,  if  a  vacuum  had  existed,  as  thus :  allowing  the 
spaces  between  the  planets  and  the  sun  to  be  filled  with 
an  aeriform  substance  of  vast  tenuity,  (and  indeed  that 
such  immense  spaces  should  consist  of  vacuum  is  nearly 
incredible)  yet  it  would  still  be  possible  that  this  aeri- 
form substance  should  not  impede  the  motions  of  the 
planets ;  because,  on  the  above  supposition,  the  projec- 
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tile  force  would  have  been  made  so  much  greater  than 
would  have  been  required  for  moving  these  planets 
through  a  vcumum  only^  as  the  resistance  of  this  aeri" 
form  substance  should  render  necessary  to  overcome 
that  resistance  by  the  projectile  force. 

Again,  the  force  of  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  allow- 
ing its  substance  to  be  aeriform,  and  that  such  immense 
streams  of  gases  were  continually  pouring  into  it,  as 
would  be  required  to  support  its  combustion,  we  shall 
find  the  force  of  this  attraction  (hitherto  so  called) 
must  be  greatly  increased  ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  own 
proper  attraction,  as  a  body  of  heat,  light  and  aeriform 
vapour,  we  shall  perhaps  find  reason  to  conclude  that 
this  attraction  must  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  vast 
streams  of  aeriform  substance,  continually  passing  tow- 
ards the  centre  of  the  sun,  for  supplying  its  combustion 
and  repairing  the  vast  waste  of  its  light  and  heat. 

A  small  fire  in  a  stove  is  sufficient  to  draw  to  it  a 
strong  current  of  air  to  support  its  combustion. 

The  power  of  currents  of  air  on  the  earth  and 
seas  is  well  known  to  upset  ships,  trees  and  houses. 

The  power  of  steam,  also,  will  come  under  the  same 
comparison  ;  and  according  to  its  quantity,  will  raise 
almost  any  weight. 

What  then  must  be  the  effect  and  power  of  such 
inconceivable  streams  of  gaseous  substance,  rushing 
through  the  heavens,  as  must  be  required  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  sun  ?  And  it  appears  to  me  the  power  of 
the  sun,  to  attract  the  planets  at  such  immense  distan- 
ces, is  herebjr  the  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  as 
they  are  to  be  supposed  solid  spheres ;  while,  as  I  have 
presumed  by  my  theory  of  the  sun,  his  substance  must 
be  aeriform,  and  of  course,  of  much  less  density,  bulk 
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for  bulk,  than  the  planets.  If,  then,  we  should  adopt 
the  idea  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  float  in  a 
vacuum,  but  should  accede  to  the  probability  that  the 
intervening  spaces  are  filled  up  with  an  aeriform  fluid, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  the  sun's  flre,  I 
humbly  conceive  we  shall  have  found  a  satisfactory 
way  of  accounting  for  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
our  seas  and  atmosphere.  If  the  fact  be  certain,  that 
the  waters  rise  as  the  moon  approaches  the  earth,  and 
recede  as  she  retires  from  it,  may  not  this  phenome- 
non arise  from  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  aeriform 
matter  above  mentioned  by  the  moon,  on  its  approach 
to  the  earth,  which  pressure,  at  length  reaching  our 
atmosphere,  presses  on  it  also,  and  thereby  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  causing  them  to  rise  and  fall  propor- 
tionably,  and  to  occasion  the  Spring,  Neap  and  daily 
Tides?    , 

Should  we  not  also  have,  by  the  same  theory,  a  plain 
and  simple  way  of  accounting  for  the  great  principle 
of  attraction  in  the  heavenly  bodies?  That,  by  a 
power  similar  to  that  which  propels  bodies  forward  on 
the  earth,  seas  and  atmosphere,  namely,  the  wind ;  so 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  propelled  from  their  right  line, 
and  driven  round  their  central  sun  by  this  mighty  cur- 
rent of  aeriform  gases  in  their  courses  towards  the  sun. 
{See  Note  6th  to  the  2d  Edition  at  the  end  of  the 
Booh.) 

Allowing  the  projectile  force,  (by  which  I  under- 
stand Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  have  meant  the  primary 
projectile  force  directly  given  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  their  Creator)  and  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun, 
to  be  the  causes  of  the,  nearly,  circular  motions  of  the 
planets,  still  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  this  projectile 
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force  must  be  something  very  different  from  the  spe- 
cies of  impelling  force  which  Paley,  in  his  "  Natural 
Theology,"  speaics  of  in  page  390  of  that  work.  '*  If 
it  were  possible,"  he  says,  ^*  to  fire  off  a  cannon-ball 
with  the  velocity  of  five  miles  a  second,  and  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air  could  be  taken  away,  the  cannon-ball 
would  for  ever  wheel  round  the  earth,  instead  of  falling 
down  to  it."  Now,  if  the  ball  were  fired  off  in  a  direc- 
tion due  north,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  course  of  the 
circle  it  would  form,  it  must  return  by  the  south  pole 
to  the  place  it  was  fired  from,  to  north  ;  and  therefore, 
in  every  revolution,  it  would  return  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site direction  to  where  it  was  fired  off  from ;  the  force 
therefore  by  which  it  returns,  could  not  be  the  force  of 
firing  off,  because  it  returns  in  a  line  directly  opposite 
to  that  force.  (See  Note  8.)       ...;,      ^    ^<^.'',     «„  ,,5^ 

I  therefore  conceive  the  projectile  force,  impressed 
by  the  first  cause  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  of  an  en* 
tirely  different  nature  from  the  projectile  force  of  a 
cannon-ball.      ;,-  .    ,     ,        ;,,-    -     .  ^  -.       i 

May  it  not  rather  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
force  of  the  current  of  gases  I  have  mentioned,  as 
forcing  the  planets  into  their  rotatory  motion  round 
the  sun?  •-  •'r  ■  >  _         .'         .         :;:'  ■.^.■_  [     , .. , : 

May  not  the  projectile  force  partake  of  the  nature 
of  electricity  ? 

Referring  to  what  we  have  said  above,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  waste  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat 
is  replenished,  we  shall  now  make  some  observations 
on  a  very  important  sentence  as  to  this  subject,  con- 
tained in  "  Paley's  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion," 
page  392.  ....■;„,*■  «:  i.^i, 

•^  On  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  the  attraction  of  the 
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planetd  by  the  sun,  he  there  says — **  Nor  shall  we  find 
less  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  conflux  of  particles  in- 
cessantly flowing  to  a  centre,  and  carrying  down  all 
bodies  along  with  it — that  centre  being  itself  in  rapid 
motion  through  absolute  space ;  for,  by  what  source  is 
the  stream  fed,  or  what  becomes  of  the  accumulation  ?" 

The  principal  objection  of  Paiey  then,  to  the  idea  of 
a  fluid  or  aeriform  substance  existing  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  planets,  and  between  each  of 
themselves,  is  contained  in  his  question — ''  By  what 
source  is  the  stream  fed,  or  what  becomes  of  the  ac- 
cumulation?" !     *    - 

If  we  allow,  however,  that  the  sun  is  a  body  in  a 
state  of  constant  combustion,  and  that  its  ignition  is 
supported  in  the  same  manner  as  terrestrial  flres,  (and 
without  allowing  this  we  cannot,  according  to  our 
knowledge  of  combustion,  conceive  how  the  fire  of  the 
sun  is  continued,)  we  shall  meet  with  no  difliculty  in 
finding  "  by  what  source  the  stream  is  fed." 

The  spaces  between  the  sun  and  planets,  and  also  the 
regions  of  infinite  space,  if  they  be  allowed  to  contain 
aeriform  fluids,  whether  these  be  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  of  other  inflammable 
gases,  these  inconceivable  extents  of  space  would  cer- 
tainly contain  sufficient  fuel  to  supply  not  only  our 
sun,  but  probably  all  the  suns  of  the  other  systems  that 
may  exist.  *    ' 

It  is,  I  think,  proved  above,  that  resisting  media  may 
be  contained  in  the  planetary  spaces,  without  destroying 
the  planetary  motions.  Hydrogen  gas  being  fourteen 
times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  being  very 
combustible,  that  is,  easily  uniting  with  oxygen,  and 
thus  setting  free  its  latent  heat  and  light,  may  therefore 
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he  supposed  to  form  a  great  proportion  of  these  iBr\' 
form  media,   f  See  Note  12, J 

In  fact,  as  we  know  of  no  such  thing  as  a  vacuum 
in  any  part  of  nature  around  us,  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  vast  spaces  between  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  in  tJhat  state,  and  this  has  no  doubt  sugges- 
ted to  the  ancients  the  idea  of  the  abhorrence  of  nature 
of  a  vacuum,  (See  Note  6t/t  to  2d  Edition  at  the  end 
of  this  JVorh.J  •       ■  ,       ., 

By  what  means  then,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
aeriform  fluid  can  be  found  is,  I  trust,  evident ;  and  the 
question  of  the  Archdeacon,  "  By  what  source  is  the 
stream  fed,"  is  answered.  And  the  end  to  which  the 
stream  is  applied,  namely,  the  support  of  the  sun's 
waste  by  combustion,  will  also  answer  the  other  ques- 
tion, **  What  becomes  of  the  accumulation  ?"  I  answer, 
//  is  consumed  by  the  sun's  fire,  .    «,    i 

If  the  media  then,  of  the  planetary  and  infinite  spa- 
ces may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
or  other  inflammable  gases,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  the 
hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  gases  being  drawn  into  the 
sun,  would  be  immediately  decomposed,  giving  out 
their  latent  light  and  heat  for  the  supply  and  restora- 
tion of  the  immense  waste  of  these  elements  which  must 
take  place  by  the  emission  of  their  rays  from  the  sun. 
Water  would  thus  be  formed  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
which  would  probably  be  driven  off  into  the  heavens 
by  its  own  elasticity,  or  carried  off  by  the  attraction  of 
comets,  and  there  condensed  into  globes  of  water,  des- 
tined thereafter  to  form  new  planets  or  worlds,  like 
those  of  our  own  system,  and  evincing  the  unceasing 
tendency  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  laws  by  which  it  is 
endowed  by  the  Creator,  to  give  life  and  enjoyment  to 
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counties  niyriadi  of  beings,  on  which  novel  subject  I 
»hall  treat  in  the  sequel.  (  See  Note  17  J  :*»  fi«»«i 

If  the  fact  be  founded,  that  the  attraction  of  a  planet 
is  formed  by  the  attraction  of  its  parts,  and  that  there- 
fore the  power  of  its  attraction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  planet ;  then,  if  we  allow  the  sun  to  be  a 
body  of  aeriform  matter  in  combustion,  its  attraction 
must  be  much  less  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  the 
attraction  of  each  of  the  solid  planets — although  its 
greater  bulk  may  compensate  for  its  inferior  density  ; 
but  the  current  of  eeriform  fluids  which,  to  use  Paley's 
words,  "  would  be  powerful  enough  to  carry  bodies 
down  with  great  force  towards  a  centre,"  will  it  not  al- 
so  account  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  attraction  the 
sun  exerts  on  the  planets  ?  As  to  these  fluids  being,  as 
he  says  in  another  place,  '*  powerless  with  respect  to 
the  motions  wl  ich  result  from  the  projectile  impulse," 
I  trust  I  have  explained  before,  that  the  resisting  force 
of  these  aerifoiin  fluids  may  have  been  counteracted  by 
an  additional  power  having  been  given  to  the  projectile 
force  to  overcome  that  resistance ;  whereby  it  has  hap- 
pened, as  he  says  aguin  in  page  393,  "  that  resist- 
ance has  had  no  sensible  eflect  on  the  moon's  motion 
for  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  years,"  and,  I  may  add 
further,  that  these  fluids  never  can  have  any  such  eflect ; 
and  I  trust  to  explain  this  more  fully  hereafter. 

We  now  recur  to  Paley's  observation  in  page  388  of 
his  "  Theology  of  Nature,"  that  "  by  a  comparative 
calculation  with  the  force  of  attraction  of  a  rock  of 
granite,  the  earth  was  said  to  have  twice  the  density  of 
that  rock,  or  about  five  times  that  of  water."  ira>;ii  ♦ 

Has  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  force  of  this  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  been  grounded  on  the  supposed  force 
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of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  on  the  earth  and  planets  ? 
Ha«  the  earth's  attraction  in  the  above  experiment  been 
come  at  by  calculating  its  proportionate  bulk  to  that 
of  the  ftun,  and  assigning  it  therefrom  its  prof)orlionate 
attraction  ?  If  so,  and  it  should  be  conceded  that  the 
theory  I  have  ventured  to  propose,  of  the  sun's  power 
of  attraction  being  created  or  increased  by  the  streams 
of  eeriform  fluid  passing  towards  his  centre,  to  supply 
him  with  fuel — if  this  theory  be  correctly  founded  in 
nature,  it  is  evident  the  above  experiment  in  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth  cannot  be  correct  in  its  results. 
The  force  of  attraction  of  a  body  is  composed  of  the 
united  attraction  of  its  parts ;  but  if  the  sun's  density 
has  hitherto  been  considered  by  philosophers  to  be  ac- 
cording to  hii  powers  of  attraction,  and  it  should  be 
agreed  to  that  the  streams  of  aeriform  fluid  have  a  great 
influence  in  producing  that  attraction,  the  density  of 
the  sun  must,  in  this  case,  be  much  less  than  it  has  hi- 
therto been  estimated  at,  and  of  course  the  density  of 
the  earth  also,  if  it  has  been  grounded  on  this  supposed 
density  of  the  sun.  »    ,^    ,     ..  ,  ^ 

I  now  conclude  the  theory  of  the  sun's  formation  by 
some  observations  on  the  following  extract  from  Pa- 
ley's  Work,  page  380.  Speaking  of  the  intervening 
spaces  between  the  planets,  he  says  that  "  the  intervals 
between  them  are  made  devoid  of  any  inert  matter, 
either  fluid  or  solid,  because  such  an  intervening  sub- 
stance would,  by  its  resistance,  destroy  those  very  mo- 
tions which  attraction  is  employed  to  preserve."  •  r 

I  have  before  endeavoured  to  shew  that  there'may 
be  such  aeriform  substances  existing  in  these  space.«, 
which  would  indeed  resist  these  motions  of  the  planets, 
but  that  this  resistance   is  euflicient   only  to  diminish 
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the  velocity  of  these  motions.  To  explain  this  more 
fully : — May  not  the  moon  have  been  originally  pro- 
jected by  the  Creating  cause  to  move  in  its  orbit  or 
course  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  per  hour  ?  and,  supposing  the  resistance 
of  the  media  or  aeriform  fluids  of  my  theory  to  be  equal 
to  one  thousand  miles  per  hour,  this  resistance  would 
only  diminish  the  rate  of  the  moon's  motion  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  per  hour, 
which  is  the  actual  rate  she  is  said  to  travel  io  her 
course  round  the  earth.    fSee  Nofe  5. J 

In  fine,  the  theory  of  the  sun's  being  replenished 
with  fuel  by  means  of  aeriform  fluids,  is  supported  by 
another  observation  of  Paley's.  In  page  350  of  the 
above  work,  he  says — "  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
follow  the  same  laws,  and,  to  us,  appear  nowise  differ- 
ent from  the  light  of  a  candle  and  the  heat  of  a  coal 
fire."  Why,  then,  may  not  this  heat  and  light  of  the 
sun  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  can- 
dle and  coal  fire  ? 

In  our  planet,  this  heat  is  now  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  oxygen  gas  by  those 
combustible  bodies,  and  the  consequent  extrication  of 
its  latent  light  and  heat ;  but  if  the  light  and  heat,  of 
the  sun  be  generated  by  the  same  laws,  and,  as  there  is 
probably  some  physical  cause  for  the  attraction  of  the 
planets  by  the  sun~as  it  is  possible  his  great  magni- 
tude would  not  require  less  than  the  spaces  between 
him  and  the  planets,  and  between  each  of  them,  to  sup- 
ply the  aeriform  fluid  for  his  combustion — and  as  this 
amazing  current  must  have  a  great  physical  influence 
on  the  motion  of  those  planets  round  their  central  Sun, 
and  may  therefore  throw  additional  light  on  the  grep.t 
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principle  of  his  attraction — I  therefore  humbly  submit 
the  foregoing  Theory  of  the  Sun's  Formation,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  the  waste  of  his  combustion,  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  candid  and  enlightened  world  :  and 
being  sensible  of  my  incompetence  in  respect  of  that 
profound  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  required  in 
the  attempt  I  have  made  to  reconcile  and  explain  the 
account  of  the  Creation,  handed  down  to  us  by  our  re- 
ligion, with  the  great  discoveries  in  the  sciences  of  Ge- 
ology, Chemistry  and  Pneumatics,  I  have  only  to  hope 
I  may,  at  all  events,  have  exalted  the  utility  of  these 
sciences  by  shewing  their  tendency  and  power  to  di- 
minish or  quiet  the  doubts  of  scepticism,  and  to  open 
greater  sources  of  our  admiration   of  the   goodness, 

power,  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  Great  First  Cause 

{See  concluding  Note.) 

Having  now  presented  to  the  public  the  theory  of 
the  sun's  formation,  arising,  as  I  conceive,  naturally, 
from  the  stupendous  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which 
must  have  evolved  from  the  combustion  of  the  gases 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  ocean  of  Genesis,  and 
having  therein  given  my  ideas  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  waste  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  may  be  replen- 
ished, I  purpose  now  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  opinion  stated  by  Dr.  Herschell  as  to  the  opaque- 
ness of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  spots  which  are  found 
on,  or  adjacent  to,  his  surface. 

Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Sacred  History,  page  46,  vol. 
1st,  says — "  Of  the  actual  substance  of  the  sun,  so  little 
satisfactory  to  our  judgment  has  been  discovered,  that 
all  which  is  mentioned  concerning  it,  can  rank  no 
higher  than  conjectures  more  or  less  plausible.  Dr. 
Herschell  thought  his  body  to  be  opaque  with  an  upper 
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stratum  of  black  Inminous  clouds.  Black  spots  of  va* 
rying  magnitude  and  form  are  continually  appearing 
upon  it  and  receding;"  and  in  a  Note  from  La  Place, 
page  20,  it  is  said — "  Dr.  Herschell  has  inferred  that 
what  he  deems  the  sun's  luminous  atmosphere,  is  2,50() 
miles  from  its  surface." 

The  preface  to  Sharon  Turner's  Work  is  dated  1832. 
The  first  edition  of  mine  was  published  in  1836  ; — his 
observations  as  to  the  substance  of  the  sun  could  not, 
therefore,  include  it ;  and  I  shall  now  make  one  final 
observation  in  support  of  the  probability  of  my  system, 
namely,  that  it  is,  I  conceive,  highly  probable,  the 
Deity  would  convert  the  stupendous  quantity  of  heat 
and  light  which  must  have  been  extricated  from  the 
combustion  of  the  gases  of  which  the  oceanic  waters 
are  formed,  to  some  great  purpose.  The  fabric  of  the 
sun  thereby,  was  it  not  the  most  prominent  and  neces- 
sary one  he  could  have  applied  it  to  ? 

Now,  respecting  Dr.  Herschell's  opinion  as  to  the 
opaqueness  of  the  sun,  as  I  am  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
alted talents  of  that  philosopher,  and  equally  conscious 
of  my  own  want  of  scientific  knowledge  to  cope  with 
them,  I  must  leave  the  decision  on  the  validity  of  my 
theory  of  the  sun  to  men  of  scientific  acquirements, 
should  it  meet  their  eye  ;  and  in  that  case,  I  beg  to 
submit  to  them,  should  they  agree  to  that  validity,  two 
questions  : — 

1st.  The  luminous  atmosphere  of  Doctor  Hers- 
chell being,  as  he  says,  2,500  miles  from  the  sun, 
will  it  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  vast  bodies  of  Hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  gases  which  I  have  supposed,  by 
their  combustion,  to  serve  as  alimentary  fuel  for  the 
sun  ?  Also — the  spots  on  the  sun's  surface,  or,  as 
kome  say,  adjacent  thereto,  may  they  not  be  accounted 
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for  bv  the  above  said  cause,  from  the  denser  volume  of 
aqueous  vapour  which  must  be  produced  by  this  vast 
combustion  of  Iiydrogen  ?  The  combustible  gases* 
would  probably  be  ignited  at  the  distance  mentioned, 
(2,500  miles  from  the  sun)  and  no  doubt  they  would 
prove  luminous  enough. 

2d.  If,  as  it  has  been  lately  suggested,  our  atmos- 
pheric heat  is  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  operating  on 
a  calorific  medium,  can  we  allow  this  heat  to  be  pro- 
duced by  any  other  means  than  by  abstraction  from 
that  medium  ? 

Heat  is  undoubtedly  a  material  substance,  and  from 
whencesoever  it  is  abstracted  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  car- 
ried off,  must  not  a  corresponding  degree  of  cold  be 
produced  ?  and  must  not  the  whole  extent  of  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  sun  become  continually  more 
and  more  refrigerated,  unless  some  means  are  found 
for  replenishing  this  waste  of  heat  ?  and  this  we  hum- 
bly conceive,  our  theory  of  the  sun  will  do. 

I  wish  here  to  reply  to  a  suggestion  on  our  theory, 
by  0,  person  of  some  scientific  acquirements.  This 
was  an  idea  that  the  gases  (which  in  the  above  theory 
we  conceive  to  be  employed  in  supplying  the  waste  of 
the  sun's  light  and  heat)  might  be  ignited  before  arri- 
ving at  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
planets.  This  person  however,  observed,  that  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  safety  lamp  precluded  any  bad  ef- 
fects in  mines,  nature  may  have  prepared  some 
contrivance  to  ensure  safety  in  the  regions  of  space. 
The  observation  was  judicious ;  for  if  the  science  of 
feeble  man  can  counteract  the  evil  on  earth,  how  much 
more  easily  can  the  power  do  so  who  rules  the  heavens  ! 
In  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  an  effective  mod'? 
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which  may  be  employed  by  nature  to  ensure  the  safety 
required.  Neither  oxygen  gas,  nor  hydrogen  gas,  are 
inflammable  jt7cr  fe,  that  is  when  not  in  contact  with 
each  other  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  each  species 
of  gas  may  come  from  opposite  points  of  the  regions  of 
space.  Oxygen  may  come  from  the  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens above  the  sun  ;  hydrogen  from  those  parts  which 
are  below  it — and  thus,  both  streams  never  meet,  till 
they  enter  their  centre  of  attraction,  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  by  which  means  no  igni- 
tion whatever  could  take  place,  until  they  arrived  there. 
Moreover,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  the  tails  of  comets 
consist  of  inflammable  gaseous  matter ;  and  these  bo- 
dies traverse  the  regions  of  space  perhaps  in  all  direc- 
tions, without  injury  to  the  planetary  bodies. 

I  now  present  to  the  reader  a  short  outline  of  Sir 
Richard  Phillips'  Theory  of  the  cause  of  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  taken  from  a  work  called 
"  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,"  Lecture  SJd,  page  30,  prin- 
ted for  Richard  Phillips,  London.  I  make  this  ex- 
tract as  presenting  a  singular  sanction  of  our  theory,  of 
the  existence  of  a  gaseous  medium  in  the  regions  of 
space ;  but  do  not  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  gravity  and  attraction,  and  refer 
our  readers  to  our  observations  thereon  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  edition. 

"  About  100  years  passed  from  the  discovery  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  without  any  remarkable  addition 
to  it,  till  the  year  1818,  when  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in 
some  essays  on  the  proximate  causes  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  impeached  the  entire  theory  founded 
on  the  simultaneous  existence  of  universal  gravitation, 
projectile  force,  and  an  alledged  vacuum  in  space. 
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This  writer  has  shewn  that  Hook's  Law  of  Gravity, 
which  Newton  so  fortunately  applied,  is  not  a  universal 
law,  but  a  law  created  locally  by  the  transfer  of  motion 
through  any  medium,  such  as  the  medium  of  space, 
and  that  the  motions  of  nature,  necessarily  propagated 
according  to  that  law,  are,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  heretofore  had  been  ascribed  to  the 
occult  and  unintelligible  principles  of  attraction  and 
gravitation.  Hence,  as  the  law  called  the  law  of  gra- 
vity, which  Newton  applied  to  the  problems  of  his  Prin- 
cipittf  is  proved  not  to  be  universal,  and  not  an  innate 
property,  but  an  accident  of  matter,  so  there  no  longer 
exists  any  occasion  for  the  projectile  force  with  which 
Newton  endowed  the  planets  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  sun  ;  nor  was  it  any  longer  necessary  to  extin- 
guish the  me<'ium,  which  it  may  be  supposed  is  co-ex- 
istent with  space,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  perpe- 
tuity on  the  projectile  force. 

He  considered  all  matter  as  the  possible  parent  of 
motion,  and  motion  as  power,  and  then  proceeded  to 
show,  that  all  bodies  on  the  earth  are  the  parents  of  its 
motions,  and  that  its  motions  are  competent  to  pro- 
duce all  the  phenomena  which  we  witness  on  earth  ; 
that  weight  or  gravity  is  the  mere  eifect  of  motion,  or 
a  tendency  to  move  by  the  transferred  impetus  of  the 
earth's  motions ;  in  fine,  that  twofold  motions  are  pow- 
ers of  aggregation  in  all  planets ;  and  that  these  motions, 
or  that  of  the  sun,  propagated  through  the  medium  oj 
space,  diverge  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  act 
with  the  same  precision  through  an  elastic  medium,  as 
a  lever  of  iron.  He  shewed  also,  that  the  fall  of  bodies 
to  the  earth,  ascribed  to  terrestrial  gravitation,  is  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  twofold  motions  of  tlie  earth,  and 
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that  all  the  phenomena  heretofore  explained,  by  a  prin- 
ciple which,  considered  as  universal,  led  to  many  false 
analogies,  are  mere  results  of  motions,  or  accidents  of 
matter,  altogether  local  and  mechanical 

The  philosophy  of  material  phenomena  promulgated 
by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  teaches  that  the  universe  con- 
sists of  extension  of  matter  under  various  expansive 
gaseous,  fluid,  and  fixed  forms  of  body,  proceeding  in 
relative  density  from  the  rarest  and  most  extended  fluid 
media,  to  the  most  condensed  aggregate  of  fixed  atoms. 

"  In  fine,"  says  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  "  motions 
of  matter,  subject  to  regular  mechanical  laws,  act- 
ing absolutely  or  subordinately,  generally  or  locally, 
on  aggregates  or  atoms,  and  producing  various  densi- 
ties, and  different  degrees  of  locomotion,  and  affinity,  in 
atoms  of  matter,  of  different  constituent  forms,  are  the 
proximate  causes  of  all  phenomena  ;  and  as  one  series 
of  phenomena  depends  on  another,  so  all  existing  phe- 
nomena are,  in  regard  to  others,  physically  fit,  compati- 
ble and  harmonious  ;  and  as  matter  cannot  originate  its 
own  motion,  so  in  considering  motion  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  all  phenomena,  we  arrive,  through  the  ascend- 
ing series,  at  the  necessary  and  sublime  First  Cause  of 
all  motion  and  all  phenomena."*     Page  35. 

The  next  sanction  of  our  theory  of  the  existence  of 
gaseous  matter  in  the  Sun's  atmosphere,  we  take  from 
Sir  John  Herschell's  Astronomy  of  last  year,  joo^c  407, 
chap,  12. 

"  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  mention  of 
a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
some  slight  degree  of  nebulosity  about  the  Sun  itself, 

*  It  being  thought  by  some  that  Sir  Richard  Phillips'  Theory 
was  of  Atheistical  tendency,  I  have  extracted  tlie  foregoing 
paragraph  to  show  the  reverse. 
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and  even  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  nebulous  Stars.  It 
is  called  the  Zodiacal  light ;  and  may  be  seen  any  very 
clear  evening  soon  after  sunset,  about  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  or,  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year, 
before  sunrise,  as  a  cone  or  lenticular  shaped  light,  ex- 
tending from  the  horizon,  obliquely  upwards,  and  fol- 
lowing generally  the  course  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather 
that  of  the  Sun's  equator.  The  apparent  angular  dis- 
tance of  its  orbit  from  the  sun  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances from  40^  to  90^,  and  the  breadth  of  its 
base  perpendicular  to  its  axis  from  8*^  to  SC.  It  is 
extremely  faint  and  ill  defined,  at  least,  in  this  climate, 
though  better  seen  in  tropical  regions. 

It  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  atmospherical  meteor 
or  Aurora  Borealis.  It  is  manifestly  in  the  nature  of 
a  thin  lenticularly  formed  atmosphere,  surrounding  the 
Sun,  and  extending  at  least  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury and  even  of  Venus,  and  may  be  conjectured  to  be 
no  other  than  the  denser  part  of  that  medium,  which, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  resists  the  motion  of 
comets,  loaded  perhaps  with  the  actual  materials  of  the 
tails  of  millions  of  them,  of  which  they  have  been 
stripped  in  their  successive  perehelion  passages,  and 
which  may  be  slowly  subsiding  into  the  Sun." 

It  appears  hereby  that  Sir  John  completely  sanctions 
the  existence  of  gaseous  matter  in  the  Sun's  atmosphere. 
And  for  what  other  purpose  could  it  be  there,  but  for 
the  supply  of  the  waste  of  its  light  and  heat  by  the 
combustion  of  this  gaseous  matter?  And  Sir  John 
may  well  say  as  he  does  in  the  above  most  admirable 
treatise  on  Astronomy,  "  that  there  is  an  enormous  de- 
gree of  heat  in  the  Sun." 

The  last  extract  we  shall  here  make,  as  sanctioniuc? 
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our  theory  of  supply  of  the  waste  of  the  Sun's  heat  and 
light)  is  from  a  work  published  in  I84ti,  called  "  Gra- 
ham's Elements  of  Chemistry."  "  It  has  always  been 
observed  that  there  is  a  black  line  or  lines  among  the 
rays  received  from  the  Sun  through  the  prism  on  a 
spectrum.  These  black  lines  Philosophers  had  not 
been  able  to  account  for.  But  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Sun  has  now  received  an  entirely  chemical  cha- 
racter from  late  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  found  that  on  passing  a  ray 
of  light  from  a  common  lamp  through  a  medium 
of  nitrotis  oxyd  gast  it  formed  a  thousand  black  lines 
on  the  spectrum.  He,  Sir  David,  thence  infers  (in 
accounting  for  the  black  lines  when  rays  are  received 
from  the  Sun)  that  gaseous  matter  exists  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere,  by  which  medium  the  black  lines  are  pro*^ 
duced  on  the  spectrum."  Doctor  Graham  adds,  "  that 
we  may  thus  be  able  hereafter  to  explain  how  the  light 
of  the  Suns  of  other  systems  is  formed  and  maintained." 

He  thus  evidently  considers  that  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  waste  of  our  own  Sun's  light  and  heat  is  ex- 
plained by  means  of  this  gaseous  atmosphere,  and  there- 
by supports  our  theory  of  the  combustion  of  that  mat- 
ter for  producing  that  supply.* 

On  a  review  of  these  concurrent  testimonies,  we, 
with  humility,  conceive  therefore  that  our  theory  of  the 
original  formation  of  our  Sun,  by  the  light  and  heat 
evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  universal  ocean  of  Genesis  ;  and  of  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  waste  of  the  Sun's  light  and 
heat  may  be  considered  as  nearly  established. 

Having  thus  concluded  my  attempt  on  the  system  of 

*  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  memory,  but  the  substance 
will  be  found  in  Graham's  Elements. 
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the  creation  of  our  earth  and  planets,  and  of  the  for- 
mation of  their  central  Sun,  with  the  means  which  I 
conceive  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  Creator  to  sup- 
ply the  vast  waste  of  his  combustion,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  last  part  of  our  prospectus,  namely,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  globe,  with  the  possible  changes  which  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  would  lead  us  to  pre- 
sume would  be  the  result  of  it. 

DISSOLUTION   OF  OUR  GLOBE. 

By  the  authority  of  Scripture,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  globe  we  inhabit  is  doomed  to  dissolution  by  the 
element  of  fire.  We  cannot,  indeed,  presume  to  say 
that  the  nature  of  this  conflagration  shall  be  the  same, 
and  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  take 
place  at  present,  but  judging  from  the  hitherto  immu- 
table nature  of  those  laws,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  principal  changes  which,  according  to  them,  would 
take  place  at  this  general  conflagration.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  parts  in  the  external  and  internal  pheno- 
mena of  the  earth,  which  subject  it  continually  to 
change  and  decomposition.  The  probable  effects  also, 
of  its  continual  motion  in  the  heavens,  and  the  possible 
contact  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  perhaps  igneous,  ap- 
pear to  confirm  the  destiny  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  late  discoveries  however,  in  pneumatic  chemis- 
try, have  proved  to  us,  that  what  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  destruction  by  fire,  is  only  a  change,  or 
decomposition  of  the  various  combustible  bodies,  in- 
to the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  vegetable  world  is  found  to  be  reduc- 
ed by  combustion,  into  elastic  vapour  called  gases  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  (at  least  if  we  assent  to  the 
facts  stated  by,  and  the  opinion  cf,  p^'ToSsor  Chaptal, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  on  the  productions  of  the 
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vegetative  piocess ;  and  also,  the  still  higher  authority 
of  professor  Linnaeus,  quoted  above,  whereby  many  of 
the  primary  earths  and  metals  are  proved  to  be  the  pro- 
ducts of  vegetation,)  that  the  various  earths  and  metals, 
and  their  combinations,  mav  hereafter  be  found  to  con- 
sist  of  compounds  of  the  bases  of  the  gases  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  azote. 

In  the  foregoing  system  of  creation,  I  have  stated 
that  lead  is  found  to  gain  an  accession  of  weight  by 
oxydation  of  nearly  ten  pounds  in  one  hundred  pounds, 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  oxygen  must  therefore  exist  in  the  oxyd,  in  a  solid 
state.  Pit-coal  and  pot-ash  are  found  also  to  contain 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  state,  and  the  Schisti 
or  slate  mountains  are  also  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  decomposition  of  vegetables,  which  are  prima- 
rily composed  of  these  gases ;  and  these  schisti,  there- 
fore, in  part,  consist  of  solid  oxygen,  &c.  In  fine, 
from  these  facts,  and  many  others  stated  in  the  forego- 
ing pages,  we  have,  in  the  theory  of  creation,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  processes  of  vegetation  and  of 
animalization  were  the  machinery  chosen  by  the  First 
Cause  for  the  gradual  production  of  all  the  geological 
bodies  of  which  our  earth  is  composed. 

Now,  the  marine  vegetables  of  the  waters  or  ocean  of 
Genesis,  can  have  imbibed  their  nourishment  only  from 
these  waters  and  the  air  imbibed  by  them,  and  must 
have  had  the  power  conferred  on  their  natures  to  de- 
compose these  waters,  and  to  re-compose  by  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation  (as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  terres- 
trial vegetables)  a  vast  variety  of  new  productions,  all 
of  which,  however  dense,  must  have  possessed  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  water  and  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  azote,  for  their  final  elements. 
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The  depositions  then  of  the  marine  vegetable  world, 
having  formed  a  certain  and  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  geological  bodies  of  the  earth,  the  remainder  of 
tlieni  we  have  conceived  to  havo  been  formed  by  the 
depositions  and  labours  of  the  marine  animals.  The 
habitations  or  shells  of  these,  we  have  shewn  in  various 
parts  of  the  foregoing  theory,  to  compose  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  vast  generations  of 
these  animals,  after  their  decay  and  decomposition,  have, 
no  doubt,  according  to  their  affinities  and  gravities  by 
their  deposition,  formed  or  entered  into  the  structure 
of  the  remaining  geological  products. 

In  the  course  of  our  theory,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  that  the  vast  chalk  and  lime  stone  formations 
of  the  earth,  may  also  have  been  the  result  of  the  de- 
composition or  disintegration  of  these  marine  shells. — 
On  this  subject,  we  have  to  add  one  observation  ;  bear- 
ing considerably  on  our  present  object,  namely,  the 
Jinal  elements  of  the  geological  bodies.  It  is,  that 
chalk  and  lime  stone,  being  carbonates  of  lime,  must 
also,  therefore,  consist  of  a  great  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  a  solid  state,  their  carbonic  acid  being  compounded 
of  oxygen  and  carbon.  Lime  itself,  also  has  afforded 
Sir  H.  Davy  a  metallic  button  ;  it  is  therefore  an  oxyd, 
and  contains  oxygen  in  the  same  solid  state. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  late  Bridgewater  Treatise,  states, 
that  lime  stone  and  some  other  rocks  are,  in  great  part, 
composed  of  the  remains  of  certain  fossile  animalculae. 
( See  Note  5th  to  2d  Edition.) 

The  marine  animals,  again,  of  the  waters  of  Genesis, 
whether  they  derived  their  nutrition  directly  from  those 
waters,  or  from  the  plants  contained  in  them,  or  both, 
must  finally  have  been  composed  of  the  constituent 
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